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A Vew words by the adapter. 


It is scarcely necessary to say tliat the acknowledged masterpiece 
of German poetry has been made known to English readers by at 
least a dozen translations, which with more or less success, have 
reflected its vast inclusion of ihe real and ideal—its profound 
insight into character, and the affluence, force, and variety of its 
humour, pathos, and imagination. Its dramatic power, however, 
as embodied in the love and fate of Margaret, and the gayer scenes 
that relieve her history, has not been quite so fortunate in its 
introduction to our stage. Faust as a Drama, was first produced 
in 1826, at Drury Lane, in a musical spectacle, which adhered 
neither to the words nor story of the original—its latter scenes 
being transferred to Italy—and its principal incident consisting of 
the Carnival of Venice. It was next presented at the Princess’s 
Theatre in 1852, in the “Faust et Margarite,” of M. Michel 
Carr6 — a “ Drame Fantastiquc ” — which rejected Goethe’s 
language, and reduced his.action to serious pantomime. A few 
years later, at the hands of Gounod, it made its appearance at the 
Italian Opera, when—whatever was the merit of the music in con¬ 
veying its emotion, its humour, fancy, and reflection were entirely 
excluded. The first attempt to treat the subject with becoming 
dignity and fullness—to present it in the appropriate and sustained 
lorm of a play, was made in the novelty of 1866, with which 
Mr. Chatterton commenced his management at Drury Lane. 

The Adapter on that occasion found he had a task of no little 
difficulty. It was comparatively easy to retain the scenes which 
previous versions had discarded, to supply connecting links to the 
action and even to adhere with some fidelity to the graphic vigour 
of the text—the great obstacle to be surmounted lay in the struc¬ 
ture of the poem. Faust it will be remembered is but a fragment, 
the scheme of which was only completed on the publica'ion of its 
second part. Thus—however inefficiently that second part was 
executed,—the first was necessarily divested of the unity and 
development which are essential to a play. If Goethe intended 
in his hero to present a picture of the human soul, vibrating 
between good and evil—as indicated in Faust’s remorse, both 
before and after Margaret’s betrayal—such vibration was required 
to cease in any work of art, and* only does so at the poem’s end, 
when Faust as the aged landowner, has recovered his moral sense, 
and finds in the furtherance of healthful labour the happiness he 
had vainly tried to extract from speculation Again, Goethe, in 
the opening portion, seems to teach a special and important 
lesion—that a life of vague enquiry which wholly divorces itself 
fiom duty—is so merely selfish that it destroys the moral element 
in man, and thus whenever checked by disgust, leaves its subject 
>o alternative but to plunge into the sensuality, which is selfism'g 
abyss. Accordingly when the baffled and despairing Faqpt con- 
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fesscs the vanity of all his studies and turns with loathing from 
the thought of knowledge, he grounds his compact with Mephisto- 
phelcs on the express condition of the latter supplying him with 
sensual gratification—a demand which was fulfilled in the allure¬ 
ment and sacrifice of Margaret. 

Such a character, it will be admitted, i*s scarcely adapted for 
the stage. As the abstract philosopher, it would be unintelligible. 
As the determined libertine, it would be repulsive. It could only 
be presented when so modified as to shew a being, who, if capable 
of inflicting a cruel wrong, was also susceptible of the remorse 
which would in some measure atone for it. The Adapter saw, 
therefore, that bis course was to expand that momentary compunc¬ 
tion which Goethe gives to Faust into an abiding and fruit¬ 
ful feeling, and thus afford him a development similar to 
his change at the close of the poem—whilst that unity of 
plan which Goethe derives from the natural constitution of 
the soul ever striving towards its completeness, it was found 
necessary to place in the love and fate of Margaret, whose 
Bufferings awakon the penitence which ultimately redeems Faust 
from his tempter. 

To carry out this scheme it was of course necessary to modify 
some of the language of the hero—to omit or to abridge many 
of the philosophic and descriptive passages—to throw several scenes 
into one, in order to ensure a progressive story,—to give the action 
a new agent, in the larger use of the Beautiful Witch—to 
omit the birth of Margaret’s child, as occasioning a chasm in 
the action—and lastly, by way of supplying connecting links 
and explanations to make some additions to the text, which 
formed tho only drawback to the enjoyment of the task. No 
one could be more sensible than the Adapter of how utterly 
unworthy were any words of his to be repeated with those 
of Goethe, and how wholly their excuse must depend on the 
degree in which they preserve with greater clearness the noble 
language of the poet. He trusts it will be regarded as some 
offset, that they have enabled him to present entire the various 
scenes assigned to Margaret, from her quitting the Cathedral, 
and the growth of her love in Martha’s Garden, to the terrible 
penalty she pays in the misery and madness of her dungeon: — 
the scene of Mephistopheles with the Scholars, and of his visit 
to Margaret’s house — that of the Rovstercrs in the tavern 
cellar, and also the Witches’ Revel on "the Biocken. In con¬ 
clusion, he has only to say, that whilst he has endeavoured to 
render the words of Goethe, with as much force and fidelity as he 
was able, stage necessities compelled him to throw his version into 
blank verse, and lose, even if he could have imitated the wonder¬ 
ful variety of Goethe’s rhythm. Tho musical illustrations which 
were thought likely to promote the attraction of the play at 
Drury Lane, are of course now omitted. 


156, BeUize Road , 

fit. John'8 Woodt 


BAYLE BERNARD. 
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Costumes. 


German Costumes of the last half of the Sixteenth Century. 

See “Hefner’s Costumes,”3rd series, and “Spalart’sKostume;” also‘ , K.etchz , l 
Outlines to Faust.” 


Faust. — 1st dress: Black gown trimmed with black velvet; grey 
hair and beard. 2nd dress: Silver grey doublet and short trunks, 
full short crimson velvet cloak and cap (feather), trimmed with 
gold, grey silk tights, shoes, short hair, moustache and beard. 
3rd dress: Puce velvet shape, cloak and cap, slashed with puce 
satin, silk tights same colour, shoes: sword worn (by all the 
characters) horizontally across the outside of the hip. 

Mephistopheles. —Black velvet doublet, trunks and cloak 
slashed with red and gold, red cap and high single red feather, 
red tights and shoes, thin black eyebrows and moustache, peaked 
beard, hooked nose, short black wiry hair, cadaverous complexion. 

Valentine. —Dark doublet, trunks and tights, buff leather 
jerkin without arms, steel gorget, shoes, cap and feather, bandileer, 
sword, matchlock and powder flask, moustache and beard. 

Brander and Fkosoh. —Dark doublets and trunks, heavy boots, 
cap and feather. 

Siebel and Students.— Plain doublet and trunks, hose and shoes, 
square collegiate hats or trencher caps. 

Citizens. —Doublets or gowns, trunks, hats or caps, and hose 
of different colours. 

Margaret. —White merino dress embroidered with silk at the 
edges, looped up by pocket suspended from girdle, white petticoat, 
demi-slceve reaching to elbow, hair plain gathered into net behind. 
2 nddress: White muslin edged with gold; under dress—plain 
white. 

Martha. —Red overdress of the above fashion, blue petticoat, 
caul cap, grey hair. 

Lisa, Llsie, Kathix, and Girls. —Coloured dresses looped up 
showing petticoat, belt and pouch, some with caul caps. 

Good Spirits. —White robes and large feather wings. 


Time in Performance —2 hours and 30 minutes • 
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FAUST. 


ACT I. 

Scene.— Faust's Study ; a massive sombre room of antique 
architecture—an entrance , L., opening on a staircase—a 
door , r., to inner chamber—a large stove stands at l. 2 e., 
an old cabinet opposite — a window at the back , r., looking 
on the street. Boxes , glasses , chemical apparatus are 
heaped about the floor—antique books are seen on shelves 
$c. A table stands , r., covered with books and papers t 
chairs , $c. 

Faust is discovered in his cap and gown , looking pre¬ 
maturely aged , reading at the table—he closes the 
book and pauses. Music . 

Faust. And this, the sum of all my toiling thought 
Across thy vast expanse, Philosophy ! 

To know, I nothing know more than at first. 

Doctor, I'm called, and master too—with scholars 
That round and round again for ten long years 
I've led by the nose. It's true I’m wiser 
Than the solemn herd of teachers and of priests! 
True Pm not plagued with doubt or scruple. No ! 
Nor fear of hell or devil \< Yet where’s my joy? 
Robbed of all hope of knowing what I sought; 

All power of raising others to some good; 

If barred even these—foinune or station, lands 
Or worldly honor—what dog would live 
In misery such as this? Well, then, is’t strange 
I’ve sought from magic and the might of spirits— 
The mysteries withheld me—the hidden 
Energies and germs of life, that keep earth 
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FAUST. 


[Act 1. 

In her sphere, and crown her with production? 

(i he opens a large book on t]ie table\ 
The means lie near me—yes, in these brief wordf 
By Nostradamus traced, I grasp the power 
To track the planets on their sounding course ; 

To unveil nature, and receive into 
My soul—her voice, as of one spirit 
Speaking to another. So be it now. 

Beings that hover near me—ye unseen source 
Of my tumultuous fires, that rend with such 
Ecstacy a heart all yours—approach! 

I would behold you, though the sight should kill me. 
Come! 

(Music.—He makes the sign of the circle and the 
in the air; the cabinet illumines and a 
Veiled Figure appears in it) 

Spirit. Who summons me ? 

Faust. ( recoiling ) Terrible vision! 

Spirit. Speak ! thou hast drawn me from my sphere, and 
now- 

Faust. I cannot bear thy presence, leave me ! 

Spirit. Thou did’st invoke me, and to the panting 
Fervour of thy prayers I bend myself—am here! 
And now what terror seizes thee—thou man 
Above men, whose aspiring mind could build 
And bear up a creation of thine own; 

Could swell with such brave transport to partake 
Our spirit-life. Where’s now thy strength ? Is’t thou, 
That at my voice quiver’st to thy life’s depths 
As some poor writhing worm ? 

Faust. Not so—thou fearful 

One—I yield not to thee! I am Faust! 

Thine equal. 

Spirit. Thou ? 

Faust. Even I. What art thou ? 

(faint music is heard as the Spirit replies) 

Spirit. In life’s flood for ever swelling, 

I am moving, I am dwelling ; 

In life’s storm of primal forces; 

I am weaving forms and courses. 
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I, the birth-spot—I, the grave— 

I, the everlasting wave ; 

I, that at the loom of time, 

Rushing in eternal prime, 

Weave of earth, and sea, and sky f 
The living robe of Deity. 

Faust. Spirit—all diffusive and creative— 

How near I feel to thee! 

Spirit. Thou art akin 

To the spirit thou canst picture—not to me, 

{he disappears .) 

Faust. Not, sayst thou ? Not ? when in His image formed 
Who made thee, with myself. He is gone. 

And did I think myself his equal? Fool! 

Rather the worm he called me—bom of dust, 

And nourished on its baseness, which some stray 
Footstep buries in its source. ( he pauses an instant , 
and sees a phial on the cabinet) What’s yonder ? 
That bright magnet of a flask, that gleams 
Like softest moonlight in a wood, when night 
Heaps up her shadows I {he approaches and takes 
it) Thou subtle evidence 
Of human skill, I reverence, whilst I greet thee. 
Abstract and minister of gracious slumber— 

Essence of juices, deadliest, yet kind, 

Be kindest to thy master. I seize thee— 

Strife subsides—my life-stream ebbs away— 

A new day breaks on me, which bids me to 

New shores and now- {he is about to drain the 

phial , when a strain of music is heard in the 
distance—he pauses) The voice of spirits! 
They restrain me,—enjoin me still to grasp Fate, 
And to wring from her the treasure she withholds. 
Spirits! I obey ye ; and the counsel 
Ye bestow, I shape in a second and 
A higher summons than the first! ’Tis this — 

{he sits and reads from the book to a murmur of 
strange music) 

To weave the spell—to win the power 
Student, thou must call the fourj 
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FAUST. 


[Act 1, 


Salamander, leap and glow! 

Undine, from thy fountain flow! 

Sylph, in beauty quit the skies! 

Kobold, from thy cave arise! 

Mingle—labour—one by one, 

And now depart; the charm is done. 

[as he ceases a smoke ascends from the stove — Mepiiis- 
topheles steps forward in the dress of a cavalier) 

Menus. There is a great noise in this apartment I 
May I beg to know your pleasure, 

Faust. And thou com'st 

In this shape? 

Menus. A fit one, surely, for the 

Holidays; ’t\s Easter-time, remember. 

Learned sir, I tender you my homage. 

Faust. What dost thou call thyself? 

Menus. Why dost thou ask ? 

Art thou not he who seeks the heart of things, 

And laughs at names ? 

Faust. Nay; answer me, what art thou? 

Mepiiis. Well—part of that power, that, willing evil, 
Still produces good. 

Faust. I ask no riddle! 

Mepiiis. Plainly then—I am that spirit, that 
Unceasingly denies—and rightly so, 

Since all that’s vivified deserves to die; 

And, therefore, better were it if naught lived. 

So then, good sir, you see my element, 

'Tis Ruin—Mischief-—what the world calls Evil! 
Faust. True, Destroyer! 

Mepiiis. Well, in theory, perhaps; 

This earth for instance—scourge it as I may, 

With storm and wave, with earthquakes and with 
flames; 

Still it contrives to spin along unharmed— 

And this vile brood of life, this man or beast, 

I do my best to extinguish; and yet, see • 

How the fresh blood springs up again—air, 

Water, land, break hourly into being. 

*Tis well Fve kept back fire for myself 
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Sc. 1.] 

Or there'd be naught left I could call my own. 

But, learned sir, I tire you—let me go! 

Faust. N<H so ; thou'st told me of thy purpose elsewhere, 
What canst thou say to me ? 

Mepiiis. Well, really, 

As to thee, my best advice is, quit this 
Gloomy cell, and learn what life is under 
The bright sky, donning, as I have done, some fit 
Attire. 

Faust. The dress serves not—clothe as I may, 

I've still life's burthen of restraints to bear; 

Too old for pastime—not so for desire. 

What can the world give—when from birth to death, 
It's one dull wearying murmur is—Renounce! 

Morn brings no joy to me, but rather tears, 

To see a new day that fulfils no wish, 

And night no rest, but only racking dreams} 

Whilst the Divinity that moves within 
Shapes not my outer life, and leaves no prayer 
Save for extinction. Death! sweet friendly death t 
Mepiiis. And yet Death rarely is a welcome guest. 
Faust. Oh, thrice blest he, who grasps it on the field 
When Victory's gory laurel binds the brow, 

Or whom young fond arms twine to his repose 
After a wild dance. 

Mephis. And this is all 

Thou ow'st Philosophy? She has taught thee 
Nothing but her own deceit! Again, I say, 

Renounce this solitude, this living tomb, 

Where thought and juices stagnate with inertness, 
And stir yourself with pleasurable action. 

Cease this false sport—this playing with your griefs— 
The vultures ever feeding on the heart! 

And seek true pastime—seek it among men : 

Their worst companionship still leaves you man. 
Mine's not the best; I rank not with the great ones, 
Still, if you are pleased to accept of my poor 
Service, I'll be your comrade—if you wish, 

Your slave. 

Faust. And on what terms? 

Mepiiis. Not too ox acting# 
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FAUST* 


[Act 1 


Here, I am your servant—hereafter 
You arc mine. 

Faust. Hereafter—well ? 

MepiiIs. Whilst, mean while. 

You obtain mdre power and joy than man has 
Ever known. 

Faust. Mo.re, sayest thou, boaster! And thinkst tho 
To grasp the godlike strivings of the human 
Soul ? What canst thou give me ? Food, that content^ 
not? 

Gold, lost in the touch; love, that when fondest, 
Smiles but to deceive ; fame, that flics meteorlike 1 
Mephis. And yet I am not dismayed. 

Faust. Thy power I 

I challenge it! Win my worn spirit 
But to one hour’s repose—beguile it wilb 
One happiness—lead it to say, to one 
Brief moment, “ Linger, thou’rt so beautiful 1” 

And bring my fetters—let my death-bell toll! 
Mephis. You wager this? 

Faust. I do—Slave, as I must be, 

Whilst this life endures, what matter whose the 
chain. 

Mepiiis. Well then, there needs to ratify the bond 
But a few words. 

Faust. On parchment, brass or marble ? 

Mephis. Why, how you banter me! Paper will do; 

The merest scrap of it, so you but sign it 
With a drop of blood. 

Faust. I care not! 

Mepiiis. The blood, 

You see, is a peculiar ju^-e. 

Faust. Well, if 

The whim pleases you-- 

(Mephistopiieles offers him a dagger—he pierce 
his wrist with it) 

Mepiiis. A goodly stream, 

Sanguine and vigorous—nobler, I assert, 

Than half tliA vaunted crimson of the land. 

(he hands Faust the paper and a pen — Faus 
signs, after crimsoning the latter , at his wrist) 
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Faust. A bond that gives me all I vainly sought, 

Whilst seeing not, my true sphere was thine own. 
Fear not my faith, then. The Great Spirit spurns me; 
Nature eludes me in still deeper folds; 

Knowledge I loathe. Come, then, and quench all 
feeling 

In excess; bring pleasures to engulf me, 

Magic to amaze, action that shall whirl mo 
Through all forms of change. 

Mephis. And all without limit, 

Snatch what joy thou wilt. 

Faust. I ask not joy, 

But tumult—transports such as torture us— 

Hatreds we can dote upon—defeats 
That only serve to invigorate desire. 

All bliss of suffering that my race can know 
Would I know, and at last—sink to its 
Common doom. ( he pauses sadly ) And yet is this 
all I’ve toiled for? 

And I’ve stored, to tind no new spring opening 
In my soul, and I no nearer to 
The long-sought. Infinite! 

Mepiiis. Art thou not man ? 

And plume or stilt thyself, howe’er thou may’st. 
Canst thou be other ? Why then delay to prove 
Thy nature’s use—to snatch life’s good ere yet 
It has escaped thee? Come, come, no more thought; 
Cease these fruitless dreams. I tell thee, sir, 

The man that speculates is like a poor beast 
Tether’d on a heath—doom’d to move ever 
In a barren circle, whilst green fields lie 
About him. 

Faust. Enough ! I follow thee. 

Mephis. - Yet first 

Thy form must answer to thy spirit’s change; 

Long aged, and wither’d in this sunless cell, 

Must now re-animate, with ardent blood, 

Youth’s airy fancies, and intense delights. 

Behold! (he waves his hand , and Faust is transformed 
into the shape of a young cavalier, with sword, §c..; 
Students are heard outside ) 
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[Act 1, 


Students. All hail to our great master! 

Faust. Those arc my scholars, aud thus changed, bow 
meet them ? 

Menus, Leave them to me. What, would you wish to 
thresh 

More straw? You know full well the best you’ve 
learned 

You dare not teach your boys. This cap and gown 
Will fit me famously. Go you, get ready 
For our coming ramble ; I’ll give your lesson. 

Faust. Be it so. 

Mehiis. Go, go! (Faust goes off by door , r.— 

Mepiiistopheles draws the cap and gown from 
the chair and puts them on) ; Tis well begun l 
He has a spirit eager and resolved, 

That—ever striving for some distant good— 
O’erleaps the present, and shall forfeit all! 

This weariness he feels—this endless craving 
For some solid joy—I’ll speedily vex, 

With a still deeper emptiness. Each new 
Excitement shall augment in staleness! 

Nothing shall surfeit—everything shall mock 
His longing senses with untasted bliss, 

Till dragged through all variety of loathing, 
Writhing, bewildered, famishing, aghast, 

He vainly prays for the minutest good 
And finds lie needs no devil for the task, 

But, all-sufficient—is his own destroyer! 

Wagner and the Students come from door , l., cap in 
handy bowing reverently. Mepiiistopheles sinks in his 
chair with an air of grandeur . 

Student. Hail to our Great Master! 

Mepiiis. Bcnedicite! 

Good youths, your master bids you welcome; 

He’s proud to see so many who intend, 

With care and time, to grow so like himself. 

Wag. Great sir, a humble stranger would enueat; 

To offer also his poor salutation! 

Mepiiis. Advance good youth, advance, 
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Wag. To-day arrived here, 

To complete my studies and prepare for life, 

I haste with all due meekness and respect, 

To wait on one whom all men venerate! 

To learn what’s best for me,—what’s good and true! 
Mephis. Ah, you have come to the right place for that l 
Wag. My mother, please you, sir, was not so willed : 

She would have kept me half informed at home, 

But I was resolute ! I had a hunger 
To become right learned—to feast my mind, 

And stretch to everything, in heaven and earth 1 
Mephis. A modest purpose, that deserves reward : 

So, let me see;—first, I should counsel thee 
A due command of learning’s instrument, 

All-potent Logic—Logic, or as we 
Term it,—Collegium Logicum. 

Wag. Collegium 

Logicum! 

All. Collegium Logicum ! 

Mephis. Whereby the mind gets duly broken in, 
Clapped into harness—laced in Spanish boots, 

And so steps cautiously along its path, 

And jumps not sideways, like a jack-o’-lantern! 
This noble art will take some twenty days 
To teach you that you’ve learnt, perhaps in one. 

At this you’ll wonder, but the sage steps in, 

And proves it must be so by demonstration! 

The first being so; the second so; the third 
And fourth in that way; do you see ? why, then, 

If first and second were not as they were, 

Why third and fourth had never been at all. 

Wag. (aside) Well, now— I feel as dizzy after that 
As were a mill-wheel turning in my brain. 

Mephis. So much for Logic! Afterwards perhaps 
We’ll come to Metaphysics—Science profound ! 

By which, good youth ! you’ll rise in time to know 
All that you can’t know ; added to the power 
Of making others as learned as yourself. 

Now, as to faculties, what think you of 
The Law ? 

Wag. The Law, great sir ? I care not for 

The Law! 
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Mephis. Indeed, good youth ! and yet a noble 
Craft! It gives such wondrous impulse to the mind. 
To rob by statute, and to prove it justice ; 

To conjure too, and shew that round and square 
Are, after all. but terms identical. 

A noble craft! Why Law finds work for more 
Than half my scholars. Then as to Medicine l 

Wag. Medicine I like better. 

Mepiiis. Commendable 

Again! The art that thins off our redundant 
Numbers, and saves the poor man from a world 
Of envy! It’s secret's courage. Trust but 
Yourself, others will trust you too—’bove all 
The women, with their oil’s ! and ah’s! so various 
Yet so curable, with one specific— 

A fine high-sounding name. So pleasant too 
A doctor’s privilege, to squeeze the hand 
Whilst searching for the pulse, and clasp the waist 
To prove there is tight lacing. 

Wag. Ah, I like that, 

That is something practical; there one can see, 

The “ How” and “ When.” Learned magister, 
Gratefully I go and hope some other time 
To hear more wisdom ; meanwhile in token 
Of your favor, might I beg, a sentence 
In my book, (he extends a portfolio) 

MErms. Willingly, my son, I write 

These words :—“ ’Tis not a little that satisfies 
A fool!” (he writes and returns the fooA;—-W agneb 
reads and hands it to the Group) 

Wag. ’Tis not a little that satisfies 

A fool. Priceless instruction ! Delightedly 
I go, sagest of masters—humbly I 
Depart. 

All. Yes, honoured doctor, humbly we 

Depart. 

They all go off by door , l., bowing ~ Faust comes 
from door opposite . 

Faust. Now, I’m impatient. Give me this 

New life that’s to efface the past—this bright world— 
That you promise me—-this boon— 
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Mephis. Still brighter 

Than my words—diviner even than your own 
Thoughts can paint—in all that gives life harmony 
And hue—the gem, of which all nature 
Is the setting—woman 

{Music.—he waves his hand , the scene opens at the 
hack and shews Margaret at her spinning wheel 
before her cottage door) 

Faust. What is it I see? 

A vision, surely, and no living thing! 

Can earth hold anything so blest as this ? 

Or heaven exceed it ? 

Mephis. Feed now thine eyes! 

Content thee then to know that I—thy friend— 

Can guide thee to her door. 

(Faust stands transfixed , gazing at Margaret) 

END OP THE FIRST ACT. 

\ _ ' 

ACT II. 

Scene First. —The Grand Platz of a German City — the 
cathedral , l. 3 e., with porch , steps, and open door — 
a tavern stands opposite , under a linden tree—a table 
before it , and stools and benches—the river is seen in 
the distance . 

As the curtain rises , crowds of Townspeople in their 
holiday clothes are discovered crossing the Platz — 
Siebel enters , l. u. e., dragging along Wagner. — 
Music. 

Siebel. Haste, haste ! or we shall lose them. 

Wag. Not now, good 

Student; choose some other time. I've first to see 
A book. 

Siebel. A book, indeed; those are your text 
To-day—those girls that stride on with so brave 
A pace. We'll read them by the light of strong beer 
And tobacco! 

Wag. And yet methinks, friend, 
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If I had any choice, I'd say the two 
That move along so quietly. 

Si kb el. No, no 1 

Too prudish! let’s have no restraint. Your servant, 
Wenches are your out-door game; the hand that 
wields 

A mop throughout the week will readiest grasp 
Another hand on Sundays ! (loud laughter is heard 
in the tavern—he looks in) Ah! who are here? 
’Tis Frosch and Brander, and that stout heart, 
Valentine, who leaves us for the camp. They drink 
To his fresh laurels—so will we. 

Wag. Nay, nay, 

Good student, I’ve no head for wine! 

Siebel. Wine! 

This is life-blood! A student, and not drink. 

I see your school days have been sadly wasted! 

You must be educated—in, sir, in! 

He drags him into the tavern—other groups pass across —■ 
Faust comes from l. u. e., followed by Mephistopheles, 
and they pause to survey the scene . 

Mephis. There, look about you. See this tide of life— 
This human stream—that Spring sets free and scatters. 
From every darkened alley and low door 
What a strong, jocund, careless crowd pours out! 
Speeds to that poor man’s heaven the free fields!— 
Faust. Yes, unto Nature, where man feels he’s man. 
Mephis. Some to the river, covering it with boats ! 

Others—the hills, which gleam with their gay 
dresses! 

These for a dance!—see, there, beneath the trees, 
How bosoms pant, skirts fly, and glowing cheeks 
Pretend to chide the pressure they've invited! 

Here sits a soldier—trolling a bluff song; 

There pleads a beggar, who will reap a harvest. 

Now comes a wild-blood, who’s so full of life; 

His skin is itching for a wholesome drubbing! 

Then an old crone, who vows some pretty dupe 
Shall see a husband in a magic mirror! 

Again some burghers, to enjoy their growl 
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Against the magistrate themselves have chosen. 

And now a tradesman, thrifty and content, 

Whose chief enjoyment is to talk of wars, 

That stir and desolate the world abroad; 

Whilst safe at home he takes his evening glass, 

And sees the boats go up and down the river. 

[laughter is again heard in the tavern) 
Faust. Whilst here—— 

Mephis. Life’s draught is bubbling to the brim. 

Young roysterers! And yet, good teachers too. 

I'd have you join them—if but to observe 
How lightly life may pass ! With these wild lads, 
Each day’s a festival. With little wit, 

But infinite delight, they circle time out 
In a merry round like happy kittens 
Playing with their tails. So they get credit 
For a cup of wine, they’ve not a heart ache. 

(the organ is heard in the cathedral) 
Faust. And while this tavern rings with its wild songs, 
There, they sing hymns! 

Mephis. Well, that’s humanity! 

You see, good friend, the two sides of the mind. 
Wouid’st learn a fact that’s nearer to thy peace, 
Know that there kneels amid the devotees 
One thou wouid’st kneel to. 

Faust. She- 

Mephis. I have shewn thee 5 

And who, ere long, thou’lt gaze at, face to face. 
Faust. Oh! did I dare- 

Mepiiis. You’d go to her? Come, come! 

Friend, you forget. Like other graceless ones, 

We need a mask. Reverence is policy. 

Even we have our religion—yes—the good 
Old faith of forms. We’ll look at her—This way! 

They go off at l. u. e. 

Valentine, Frosch, Brander, Siebel and Wagner 
come from the tavern , followed by the Landlord with 
bottles and cups , which he places on the table . 

Valen. Wine there! Tis I pay, so command. Who drinks 
Must joke. No face making. More laughter l 
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Why to-day you’re like damp straw—all smouldering, 
When at times, your spirits are all flames! 

Wag. [aside) But flames burn out—even throats may 
turn to cinders. 

(<they sit at the table and Jill — Wagner on a stool 
aparty l.) 

Siebrl. Well, if there’s no mirth here—there ought to be 
Some music—something to stir us friends —a song. 

All. Aye, aye a song ! 

Valen. But jubilant! Mark that! 

A good bright ringing strain; no wearying stuff 
About the Roman Empire. I hold it wealth 
That I’ve no cares of state, am a plain soldier, 

And no emperor. 

Siebel. Still thou’rt a king I 

Whose dignity none matches—the king of all 
Good fellows—and so here, right reverenced 
Should sit in state, a wine cask for thy throne! 

Froscii. A corkscrew for thy sceptre ! 

Brand. A quart bowl 

For thy crown! 

Siebel. All hail! 

All. All hail! 

/ {they rise and bow to him , then tap the table) 

Wag. [aside) I’ve heard it said 

That wine brings out the wit. These gallants 
Seem to’ve gone to the wrong barrel. 

Brand. Let’s have 

A love song! 

Siebel. No, no—not that; nothing so 

Pitiful—no fulsome greetings to some 
Arrant jade! 

Brand. Greetings and kisses, so she 

Pleases me. 

Valen. And rightly so. For what is 

Beauty, but as each man secs it! 

Siebel. Tricked as 

I’ve been, I’d send no greetings but such as 
Goblins give at a cross road, or a lie-goat 
That gallops homeward from a witches’ revel 1 
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Frosch. Well, then, a soldier’s son". We’ll all hear that— 
A brave free ditty, comrade, from thyself. 

Siebel. That’s better said ; something that’s kindling— 
That stirs calm blood as a fresh wind the river. 

(Mkpijistopiieles and Faust advance from l. u. e.) 

Frosch. {aside) Who may these be ? 

Siebel. Travellers, I fancy, 

By their wondering air. 

Valen. And nobles, by their 

Haughtiness. 

Brand. Mountebanks, I say, drawn here 

By the crowd. 

Siebel. Leave them to me; I’ll have out 

The fact, clean as a child’s tooth! I’ll banter them. 

Mephis. (to Faust) These foolish fellows would not scent 
the devil, 

Though he gripped them by the throat. 

Faust. Good morrow, 

Gentlemen. 

Siebel. Your servant, sir. {aside) Now, mark me. 

Mepiiis. We hope not for good wine here; but were well 
Repaid with having your good company. 

Siebel. You’ve travelled, sir, I think ; and may I ask 
If ’midst great curiosities you’ve met 
With our town fool ? 

Mephis. I was so fortunate, 

And took from him a message ; he charged me 
At parting to be sure convey his kindest 
Greetings to his cousin, {bowing to Siebel) 

Valen. Ha! ha! He had thee 

There, man—’twas a clean home thrust! I like 
Your humour, sir. Wilt sit and drink with us? 

Mephis. Well really; knowing what it is you drink 
I’d rather see than taste. Wer’t not for fear 
Of angering your good host, I’d give you wine 
That’s worthy of such guests ; wine from my own 
Cellar. 

Siebel. Out with it the.., no fear, I’ll shield you l 

Frosch. And I—provided—that your drink be good* 

Brand. And I! so it be plentiful: To judge 
A liquid, I must have a mouthful I 
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Mephis. Where’s a gimlet? 

Valen. Say, first, where are your barrels. 

Siebel. Here is the landlord’s tool chest by the door. 

(he hands the chest to him) 

[Music. — Mephistopheles draws out the gimlet — 
Faust turns away and goes off surveying the 
cathedral , l.) 

Mephis. And here’s my implement! Now, gentlemen, 
Your choice, (to Valentine) What wine, let me 
ask, would you take, sir? 

Valen. Have you so many kinds? 

Mephis. I’ll not restrict you; 

Some w f ax, too, to make corks—here’s some will do. 
(he draws that also from the chest , then bores holes 
in the table and stops them up) 

Feosch. Our fatherland gives always of the best 
If I’m to choose, old Rhenish be my taste. 

Siebel. Mine something sweet—Tokay, sir, if you please. 
Brand. Briskness for me—a bumper of champagne ! 
Valen. Well, I’m a German, and I hate the French; 

But still, I’m rational—I drink their wines. 

Mephis. (to Wagner) And lastly, sir, your choice? 
Wag. Mine, sir? Well, really, 

If that table’s to be your cask, all I 
Can swallow is—amazement. 

Valen. Yet a word— 

You arc not mocking us? 

MErms. Such noble guests! 

That were a little venturesome I think, 

I only ask you to decide; be ready ! 

(Music. — he waves his hand and declaims ) 

By the vine the grape is borne; 

On the hc-goat curls the horn; 

The vine, though wooden, yields the juice; 

This table has a kindred use. 

Here is a mystery, but still 
Believe it—it is possible ; 

Draw now the plugs and drink your fill! 

(they do as he desires , and wine flows into their cups) 
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Valen. Why, here's a fountain! 

Siebel. Aye, and of the best 

I drink Tokay! 

Frosch. And I Johannisberg! 

Mejphis. Drink, sirs, but spill not 

Brand. And I such sparkling 

Juice as would- (as he puis it tremblingly to hit 

mouth he spills it~it turns to flame ) Help I help I 
I bum! 

Wag. For ever too! 

Help! help! He runs off at bach 

Mephis. (treading out the flame) Be quiet, friendly 
element. 

Valen. What’s this ? Here’s jugglery! 

Siebel. Trickster, you shall pay 

For this! 

Mephis. Silence, young wine-cask! 

Siebel. Broomstick I 

Do you insult us ? 

Valen. If he does, it shall rain 

Blows! Close with him! thrust home, friends! 

(Music,—they draw their swords and advance 
towards him—he waves his hand and declaims — 
they stand transfixed) 

Mephis. Image false and utterance strange, 

Sense and place, confuse and change, 

Here and there attract their gaze, 

Delight, deceive them, and amaze. 

Valen. Why, where am I ? What lovely land is this ? 
Froscii. Vineyards, if I see rightly. 

Siebel. Yes, and grapes, 

In many a cluster ! 

Valen. True, and under these 

Green leaves! what a bunch is there projecting! 

Let me gather them. 

(he seizes Siebel’s nose—M ephistopheles waves 
his hand and disappears—they are disenchanted) 

Frosch. What’s this ? No vine here ? 

Valen. And what was it I seized? thy nose ? 

Siebel. Most firmly! 
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Valen. And the juggler, where is he? 

Brand. Why, vanished! 

Valen. He did well! Let us meet again, this jest 
May cost him dear! 

(the Students come from L.) 
FroSch. Now, Siebel, will you come 

With us? 

Siebel. To the river ! I’d forgot—Friends. 

My fellow students, all free birds like yourselves, 
Will you take wing with them ? 

Froscii. I willingly, 

For one. 

Brand. And I. 

Siebel. And what says Valentine? 

Valen. Have with you, lads ! Have with you I 

They go eff at r. — the organ is heard again — 
Townspeople come from the cathedral and 
' pass off. 

Faust returns from l. u. e. 

Faust. , At last 

The service ends : these minutes have seemed years! 
Now I shall see her. Night hangs about that porch! 
And I survey it, waiting for the dawn. 

Margaret comes from the porch, Mephistopheles 
following her . 

*Tis she! (he retreats to the hack, and as she 
passes , accosts her) 

My fair young lady, may I dare 
Presume to offer you my arm and escort? 

Marg. I am no young lady, sir, nor am I fair, 

And I can go home without attendance. 

She passes off, b. 

Faust. By heaven, but she is beautiful! 

Transcending even dreams—so modest, too ! 

So pure, whate'er her speech's sharpness ; 

Iler red lip and radiant cheek will dwell with me 
For ever. Ever too, the way she drooped 
Her gentle eyes—even her petulance 
Transported me! (Mephistopheles advances) 

You will gain her for me? 
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Mephis. I've promised it; but really, on redaction, 

The task is not so easy. She has been 
To confession—where, as she knelt, I stole 
Behind her chair, only to stand wondering.. 

I The priest could find no sin in her. She's a young 
Innocent, who once a week, lays bare 
Her soul for form's sake—over such a one 
I'm powerless. 

! Faust. , Although the paragon's 

A woman. 

Mephis. You talk like a young rake, 

i Who covets all he sees, and thinks no honour 
Or affection can resist him. I tell 
You, sir, this child is not so yielding ; we need 
! Some craft—some artifice to gain her. 

Faust. But meanwhile you could bless me with some token 
Of her presence—some kerchief, or some band— 
Gould take me to her chamber. 

Mephis. Forthwith; 

Where, all alone, steeped in her atmosphere, 

You'll contemplate your joy. 

Faust. Whilst you procure 

Some present for her. 

Mephis. Wliat, already ? Ah, 

That present making is the plan ; the way 
Direct to woman's heart! I know of some 
Old treasures earthed near here—I'll look them o'er. 


Martha crosses the Platz , at the hack , to r. 

But see! A further instrument—her neighbour 
And dear gossip, whose mind and means may 
Sensibly assist us ; we’ll follow her. 

Thou see'st we capture not by storm in this 
Attack; and yet, by sap and cover'd way, 

Thou'lt see—we capture not less surely. 

(Music.—they retreat to l. 1 e., as Margaret 
returns to r. 1 e. with Martha, conversing , and 
as they go of at l. u. e., Mephistopheles and 
Faust pass round to r., and r looking after 
follow them—Scene closes in) 
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Scene Second — Margaret's Chamber ; 'a smaZZ necrZ roow, 
a recess in its centre at back , hidden by hanging curtains , 
aneZ containing a bed — a clothes press at l.— an antique 
arm chair , L. —a ZaZ>Ze twZA ZoZZeZ ^Zass, u. —cZoors r. 

amZ L. 


Music .— Mephistopheles looks in at door , l., then enters 
followed by Faust. 

Mkpiiis. She’s absent, so come in; but softly! softly l 
Faust, (pausing) And this—her chamber? 

Mephis. This—it is not oft 

You find a maid so orderly and neat. 

Faust. 1 pray you leave me to myself a moment. 

Mephis. Whilst I go for the present? Be it so. 

(aside) The will grows strong that nurtures on such 
food. He goes off by l. door • 

Faust. Welcome, sweet twilight, consecrating gloom, 
Shadows that veil this simple sanctuary! 

Welcome, sweet love pain, that all tremblingly 
Feeds on the dew of hope. What calmness breathes 
Around me! what order! what contentment! 

What wealth lies in this poverty! what joy 
In this small space! and thou, (he sinks into the arm 
chair) receive me. 

That in other days embraced so many 
In their bliss or pain. Thou father’s throne!— 

How oft a crowd of merry little ones 
Has hung about thee! How often she,— 

When, all enraptured with some Christmas gift, 

Her round cheek pressed her grandsire’s wither’d 
hand. 

Maiden, I feel thy spirit in this place— 

Thy touch whose heavenly ministering converts 
This hut into a palace! (he lifts the curtain of the bed ) 
And now what 

Tremor seizes me! Here—where she was bom! 
Where lay the babe—its tender bosom warm, 

With its new life, and where the mysterious 
Image of the eternal, shaped itself 
Complete, (he drops the curtain and pauses) 

And thou, who say'st this—What dost thou 
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Do here? What is thy purpose ? Why art thou 
So changed ? Surely there is some strange magic 
In the air that steals the selfish passion 
From thy soul, and melts it in a love dream! 

Ah! if she came now how would'st thou confront her? 
How would’st atone for this mean violence ? 

Huge libertine, thoud'st tremble l thou would'st fall 
down 
At her feet! 

(Mephistopiieles returns from door , r. with a casket) 

Mephis. We must be quick—she's in the house! 

Faust. Away, tempter, away ! I leave here, and 
Return not. 

Mephis. See what I've brought her—a casket 

Amply stored ; a thing that's loaded—heaped up 
With temptation; its sight will turn her brain. 

We’ll put it in this press—you’ll win with it. 

A child's a child—and play, you know, is play. 
Faust. I know not! Can I? Dare I? 

Mephis. Can you ask ? 

Or is it you would keep the treasure 

For yourself? If so, henceforth take daylight 

For your sins, and trouble me no further. 

(he puts the casket in the press) 
Why, what a face you've got, as though going back 
To your old dungeon—and again—Physics 
And Metaphysics gloom'd before you ! Away! 

Music.—he leads him off by door , l.—Margaret enters 
by door , r., and leans on the arm chair in a reverie . 

Marg. I would give something could I only know 
Who was that gentleman. He'd certainly 
A gallant look, and must be noble—yes, 

I read that in his countenance ; besides, 

He would not otherwise have been so bold. 

It’s very close and sultry in this room, 

Yet not so elsewhere. I feel I know not how! 
Would mother had come home! A trembling 
Seizes me—runs strangely through my frame! 

I am a very timid, foolish girl! 
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I'M put away my cloak, (she opens the press with a 
key) Good powers! what's this ? 

A casket? And how beautiful! Why, how 
Did it come here ? I—I locked the press when 
Leaving it! What may it contain ? Perhaps 
Some treasure—something upon which my mother 
Has lent money! A key hangs to the lid! 

Alight I not open it? ( she brings the casket to the 
table and opens it tremblingly) Oh saints! it 
blinds me! 

Jewels! Yes, rich jewels! starlight gems! Such 
As I've heard of but ne'er seen till now!—such 
As might deck some princess at a festival! 

To whom can they belong? I wonder how— 

This chain—would look on me! ( she puts it on and 
surveys it in the glass) How beautiful! 

These earrings, too! Ah, were these things but 
mine ! ( she puts them on also) 

IIow strange is their effect!—one seems a different 
Being by their aid! Ah, Youth and Beauty, 

You are greatly prized ! Yet what avail you ? 

The world heeds you not! Men praise you, half 
In pity; 'tis gold they most love—gold! 

To which they cling! Alas, for us! we poor — - 

She stands surveying the jewels — Martha comes from 
door , r., her handkerchief to her eyes . 

Martha. Dear Margaret! 

Makg. Ah, Martha, is that you ? 

(she hides the casket) 

Martha. I've just stepped in to say—no news yet 

Of my husband—none! May heaven forgive him, 
But lie has used me harshly,—to leave me 
As he did—desert me for the world—I, 

Who was so fond of him—had been so true 
A wife. 

Marg. Dear Martha, see what's here 1 These jewels 
I've just found—yes—placed in a rich casket 
In our press! 

Martha. What's this ? 
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Marg. 'Tis true, indeed! 

Are they not beautiful ? 

Martha. Beautiful—divine! 

Divine, you lucky one ! 

Marg. How so ? I dare not 

Wear them in the street—or even to church. 
Martha. Not instantly, perhaps, but you could come 
With them to my house for a time, and put 
Them on in secret—could walk before a glass 
In them, and fancy ’twas in public! 

And then,—who knows—occasions might arise, 

Some festival or other, when you could 
Use them—first, we'll say, the chain, and then 
The earrings—to accommodate surprise, 

And take your joy discreetly. Your mother 
Would know nothing; and when she did, ’twere hard 
Indeed could we not manage to abate 
Her wonder. 

Marg. But who could bring these jewels ? 

Ah, good friend, such things come not so rightly! 

(a knocking is heard at L.J 
Good saints! Is that my mother ? 

(Martha goes to the door and looks out) 

Martha. No, a strange 

Gentleman. I pray you, sir, step in. 

Mephistopheles comes from door , L. 

Mephis. I'll make so free, then—pardon me, I beg— 
{seeing Margaret he hows and retreats) 
My business lies with Madame Schwerdtlein. 
Martha. I am she, sir. 

Mephis. ( to her aside) I fear that I intrude ; 

I see you’ve here a visitor of rank : 

I’ll call when you’re at leisure—in an hour. 

Martha. Why, child, hear this! The gentleman takes you 
For a noble lady! 

Marg. The gentleman 

Is too good. I am only a poor girl, sir. 

These jewels are not mine. 

Mephis. Ah, mademoiselle, 
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It is not ornaments that make the lady; 

Your truer jewels are—an air—a grace! 

How proud am I to meet you- 

Martha. But what’s your 

Errand, sir? 

BIepiiis. I would it had been of a 

Cheerier nature. Let me not suffer 
For the sadness it inflicts. I bring you 
Tidings of your husband's death. 

Martha. His death 

Do you say ?—his death ? 

Mepiiis. I grieve to name it 

Martha. Ah, woe is me I 

Marg. Dear friend, be comforted. 

Mirtha. Dead—is he dead? Then what’s this life of 
mine? 

Marg. Still be consoled! Ah, if love’s loss brings all 
This pain, ne’er mine be its possession. 

Mephis. Not so, fair maiden—joy must have sorrow, 
Sorrow must have joy. 

Martha. Well, tell me all, sir. 

Where was it he died ? 

Mepiiis. At Padua, madam, 

Where he lies interred in the churchyard of 
Saint Antony—a good dry spot: whate’er 
The moisture he imbibed in life, there he’ll be 
Temperate. 

Martha. I joy to hear it; for, it must 

Be own’d, wine was his weakness ! And sent he 
No message, sir ? 

Mephis. Oh, yes, a pressing one; 

His death, he said, would tend to your repose, 

So, like a good wife, you should care for his. 

Three hundred masses must, at least, be sung 
For him. 

Martha. And sent he nothing more? 

Mephis. Only 

His blessing, madam. 

Martha. And nothing valuable ? 

No coin or goods, or saving of some sort? 

Mephis. Only his blessing. 
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Martha. Not e'en a trinket, 

Such as the poorest workman would put by ? 
Mephis. He thought his love would be a richer gift. 
Martha. His love ? The wretch who leaves his wife to 
starve! 

Marg. How sad all this—if my prayers could prevail. 
Heaven knows I would put up many for him. 
Mephis. Amiable child, you should possess 
A husband of your own. 

Marg. I think not of that 

Y$t, sir. 

Mephis. Well, then, a lover to fill up 
The time. 

Marg. Are they not one, sir ? 

Mephis. Sweet innocent! 

Martha. And was this all, sir—all he had to say? 
Mephis. Oh, no—a flood of words, thick as a mud-spring 
With his deep compunction. How he abhorred 
Himself for your desertion— u My poor wife !” 

He exclaimed, u Could she forgive me ?” 

Martha. I did 

Forgive him, sir—I did, dear soul! 

Mephis. “ Although/' 

He cried, u 'Twas more her fault than mine l” 
Martha. lie lied then! 

Oh the wretch to lie with his last breath ! 

Marg. Nay, nay, dear friend. 

Martha. To rob his children, 

And to slander me! 

Mephis. Still, as he is gone, 

'Twould seem the wiser course duly to mourn; 

Then seek a better partner. 

Martha. Ah! hardly 

That, sir; where would he be found ? I doubt, dear 
soul, 

With all his faults, there lives his equal. 

Mephis. I share your doubt, or else I must confess 
I had been proud had I been his successor. 

Martha. What says the gentleman ? 

Mepiiis. {aside) Now I must go, 

Or here is oue wlm'd bold the devil himself 
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To his agreement, (aloud) Farewell, dear madam, 
Ive’ a young friend who waits for me without— 

A friend, by-the-bye, who also knows your loss. 
Mrtaha. Indeed I 

Mephis. And, if you liked, could speak of it 

More largely. 

Martha. Perhaps, sir, would do more—would 

• Certify the fact before a judge. I love 
Propriety, and much should like to read 
The sad announcement in our weekly paper. 

Mephis. I’ll bring him then ? 

Martha. And yet not here, sir; 

Rather might I ask to my own garden 
That’s across the road, there we might talk this 

Matter at our ease and- 

Mephis. That be the spot; 

But to complete the group, I hope this fair maid 
Will accompany you. My friend, I must 
Tell you is a gallant youth—has travelled, 

Seen much, and adores your sex. 

Marg. I should be 

Abashed before the gentleman. 

Mephis. Before 

No monarch of the earth, say I. 

Martha. There, child! 

How courtlike is this stranger’s speech. And when, 
Kind sir, shall we expect your visit—soon? 

Mephis. Within six minutes—I’ve but to apprize 
My comrade at the door. 

Marg. And yet, good sir- 

Mephis. You fear to meet him? Sweet trembler, be 
assured, 

’Tis he is in most danger! Adieu, then, 

Ladies. 

Martha. Adieu, sweet sir. 

Marg. Ah, me! 

Martha leads her off by door, r.—Mephistopiieles 
goes to that opposite, opens it, and calls. 

Mephis. Lover! 

Philosopher 1 Rake! Scholar 1—what you will— 
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Faust returns from door , l» 

Faust. I have lingered, as you wished. 

Mephis. And lingered 

To some end! You see that garden that's across 
The road ? There, in a minute's time, your fair 
Young idol, stepping from her shrine, will walk 
With her adorer! 

Faust. Is't possible ? 

Mephis. No harm 

I hope in that. A simple walk with her, 

To chat—whilst idly strolling among flowers— 
About her home, her history, and her pleasures 
No harm : even though the gentle being should 
Herself desire it! 

Faust. * What say you ? 

Mephis. Herself l 

She has not forgotten the brave gentleman 
Who broke her reverie as she paced from church— 
Whose words, it seems, sank deeper than the 
priest's,— 

Whose look effaced the sacred image's 
She’d just been gazing at! 

Faust. I've sworn I would 

Avoid her! 

Mephis. Not knowing what she wished. 

'Twere scarcely courteous to deny a lady. 

Faust. 'Twere best we should not meet! 

Mephis. 'Twere best, of course, 

If parting weren't as easy; but a mere stroll 
Beside an open gate 1 The spot, too, so 
Adjacent: lent by her friend, a supple 
Go-between, who hopes we'll help her to a 
Second husband. 

Faust. 'Twere best not —best— and yet 

One hour, or half-hour’s loitering by her side, 

To hear her story—or not even that— 

To hear her voice 1 her voice!—and then- 

{he turns away slowly and goes off hy door , L., 
in a reverie) 

Mephis. To press 
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Her hand, to gaze into her eyes, to thrill— 

But at the faint touch of a floating curl— 

To madden at her breathing! Yes, yes, 

This little quiet saunter will suffice. 

This sudden virtue, which he thinks so firm, 

Is but the transient ebb of his desires 
That seek some fresh plea for a stronger flow. 

He sees the right, yet dallies with the wrong; 

Would sip the evil, but avoid its draught, 

And when his own hand settles on the cup, 

He’d coolly call the devil his betrayer! 

Oh, man! proud man, with your exalted powers, 
Your God-like will, and your immortal future ! 

How pleased you are to find pretexts for erring, 

To lay your temptings on some outward source, 

And thrust your burthen on the devil’s shoulders I 
Alas, poor Satan, you have much to bear! 

*Tis well you’re strong enough, or else even you 
Would grow in time to be a thing to pity. 

He goes off at door , L. 

Scene Third. — Martha's Garden—a low wall divides it 
from the high road , above which are seen the trees and 
spires of the city—its gate in centre—arched entrances 
to allies—stand b. and l .—a flower bed in the centre 
of the ground . 

Music ,— Faust and Margaret come from the cowered 
way , l. 

Marg. I feel you only bear with me—but stoop 
To make me feel ashamed. You travellers 
Are so courteous—so accustomed to endure 
Things. I know full well your learned mind 
Can take no pleasure in my humble talk. 

Faust. One glance from you—one word—delights me 
more 

Than all the boasted wisdom of the world. 

(he kisses her hand—she draws it back) 
Marg. Nay, nay, how can you kiss a hand so hard 
And coarse ? What work I have to do !—indeed, 
Indeed, my mother’s too exacting. 

They pass off, r. 1 E. 
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Mephistopheles and Martha come from the covered 
way , r. 

Martha. And may I ask, sir, if yoii're always travelling? 

Mephis. Such my hard fate—my business lies so much 
About the world ; in every part of it 
I have some transactions. 

Martha. Dear! dear! 

Mephis. And yet 

How oft I go with pain! What places!—beings!— 
That I dare not stay with. 

Martha. ' Well, all this roving's 

Very well in youth ; but years come on— 

An evil time, remember! And then to sink 
A bachelor to the grave! 

Mephis. I shudder 

At the thought of it! 

Martha. Then, if so, dear sir, 

Be advised in time. They pass off] l. 1 B. 

Music, —Faust and Margaret return arm in arm from 
covered way , R. 

Marg. And yet, out of sight 

Is ever out of mind. Politeness is 
So easy to you ; and besides, you have 
So many friends, and all more sensible 
Than I. 

Faust. Nay, dearest, be assured that what 
The world calls sense has often more in it 
Of prejudiced conceit. 

Marg. Indeed! ^ 

Faust. Alas! 

Alas! That Meekness and Simplicity 

Should never know their own true priceless worth— 

The highest, holiest of the gifts of nature. 

Marg. Well, for a moment think of me sometimes; 

I shall have time enough to think of you. 

Faust. You are much alone, then? 

Marg. Yes; our household 

Is not large, but still it must be looked to. 

We keep no servant, so on me devolves 
The care of everything. My p*>*lier, too, 
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Is so particular; not that she needs 

To pinch so much—oh, no I we might make far 

More show than many others. My father 

Left us something to possess—a pretty 

House and garden by the town. My days, though, 

Now pass quietly enough. My brother 

Is a soldier, and away. I had 

A little sister once ; she was a great care 

To me, and yet so dear—how glad were I 

To bear all that anxiety again! 

Faust. She was an angel if resembling thee. 

Marg. I brought her up, and heartily she loved me. 

She was not bom when my poor father died. 

My mother, too, was ill for many a day, 

And could not rear her; so the task was mine, 

And in my arms and lap she grew and sported! 
Faust. And well repaid thee with the purest joy. 

Marg. And yet she cost me many a sleepless night— 
Her little cradle stood beside my bed, 

And never moved but I was sure to hear it. 

Now I must give her drink—now place her near me— 
Now nought would do, but I must take her up 
And dance her round the room. Then with the light 
Game all my household cares—my marketing— 

And so one day was always like another. 

When thin" nre thus, one is not always cheerful, 
And yet \\c ul’sh with them food and rest. 

They pass off, l. 1 e.—Mephistopheles and 
Martha return from alley at l. 

Martha. Ah, we poor women are but badly off! 

Old bachelors are such hard things to convert. 
Mephis. Perhaps in my case the conversion turned 
On meeting some one, charming as yourself. 
Martha. Now, tell me plainly; have you never loved? 

Ne'er found a heart that you could fix on yet ? 
Mephts. Heeding the proverb, M What are gems or gold 
Weighed 'gainst a good wife, and one's own fireside.” 
Martha. Nay, nay—not one—not one that you preferred 1 
Mephis. 'Twere hard when all received me with such 
t favour. 
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Martha. Yes, yes; but surely sometimes you’ve been 
serious ? 

Mephis. I trust I’ve never trifled'with a lady. 

Martha. Dear, dear! How is’tyou will not understand ? 
Mephis. I know not—only this I understand, 

That you’re a very captivating woman! 

They pass off] r. 1 e.—Faust and Margaret 
return from the alley , L. 

Faust. You knew me then again as I came in? 

And now can you forgive the liberty 
I took in daring to accost you 
As you passed from church ? 

Marg. I own I was ashamed; 

So strange a thing had ne’er occurred before* 

Did he (I asked myself) see aught in me 
Unmaidenly? It seemed as though I’d given 
Warrant for so bold a step ; yet even then 
Something I knew not stirred in your behalf— 
Something that struggled with my first displeasure; 
And truly I was angry with myself 
To find I could not be more vexed with you. 

Faust. Sweet love! 

Marg. Yet stay. 

(she plucks a flower from the bed and begins pulU 
ing off its petals) 

Faust. What’s that for, may I ask ? 

Is’t for a nosegay? 

Marg. No, it is a game. 

Faust. A game, say you ? 

Marg. You’ll laugh at me. 

Faust. Why, what 

Are you murmuring ? 

Marg. (as she pulls off' the petals) He loves me—loves 
me not! 

Faust. Thou angel face! 

Marg. He loves me—loves me not! 

He loves me! 

Faust. Yes; and let this flower-speech 

Be the voice to thee of heaven. He loves thee! 
Dost thou know the deep and blissful meaning 
Of those words ? 

I> 
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Maro. I tremble so! 

Faust, Nay, tremble not; 

But let this glance, this pressure, tell thee all 
Denied to speech—all that should fill our hearts 
With a new bliss that cannot end; no, no ! 

Not end, or it would crush us with despair. 

(he folds her in his arms ) 
Martha returns from alley, r., followed by 
Mephistopheles. 

Martha. Dear, sir, pray pardon me; it grieves me much 
To interrupt so soon; but, Margaret dear, 

Your mother is returned—I see her at 
Your door. 

Maro. Returned! 

(she goes to the gate and looks out) 
Martha, (to Faust) I would ask you to stay 
Longer, sir ; but that we live in such a 
Wicked place—it's just as though all here had 
Nought to do but spy on their poor neighbours! 

Act as you will, they're sure to talk of you. 

(she joins Margaret at the gate — Mephistopheles 
advances) 

Mephjs. You had more to say to her ? 

Faust. Well, as to that— 

Mephis. A parting word, which could not be said here. 
Which would be best said under her own roof. 

Faust. Her own roof! 

Mephis. Yes; where your sweet privacy 

Would not be broken. 

Faust. Save by her mother, 

Whose sanction must be given. 

Mephis. Or done without. 

I've thought of that small obstacle, and so 
This way a moment. 

(he turns away with him to l.—Margaret returns 
from the gate, followed by Martha) 

Marg. 'Tis she, indeed! 

I must be gone then—I have stayed too long. 
Martha. 'Tis best, perhaps; and so, good gentlemen— 
(Mepiiistofiieles turns to her) 
Mephis. 'Tis time to part. Such is joy's penalty; 
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A flower that withers with the warmth that plucks it. 
We yield, kind hostess, and with many thanks 
For our sweet ramble, (he speaks to her aside) We'll 
leave these young ones 

For a brief adieu; the more since I would beg 
A parting word upon your own affairs. 

• This visit to the judge- 

Martha. How kind of you, 

Indeed! Your handsome friend seems to be struck 
With my dear Margaret! 

Mephis. And she with him, 

The pretty butterflies ! Ah, youth and beauty— 

'Tis the old story, madam—the old story! 

He goes off with her by the gate —Margaret 
looks after him 

Marg. That man—that man! Is he indeed your friend ? 
Faust. He is. 

Marg. You know not how he terrifies— 

Kepels me! 

Faust. Nay, nay! 

Marg. There's such a mocking 

Smile upon his face, such a half-hidden scorn, 

As though he could love nothing. 

Faust. There are always 

Some strange fellows in the world. 

Marg. His glances 

Stab!—his speech—his presence freezes me ! 

I feel so very happy by your side! 

I seem to grow in such delightful sunshine; 

But at his step I wither!—almost think 
I cease to love you !—lose the power to pray ! 
Faust. Why, thou strange child, what phantasies are 
these ? 

Marg. Well, I must go home. 

Faust. And I, love, with you? 

Marg. Oh, no ! Not so 1 

Faust. But to your door only. 

Marg. There will be my mother. I have stayed too long. 
Faust. I have not said to you one half I wished. 

Could you not listen to me when she is 
Sleeping? 
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Marg. Sleeping ? 

Faust. Yes; lean from your window, 

Or lift up the latch. 

Marg. She is so watchful. 

Faust. We should never stir her. 

Marg. You know her not. 

She wakes at the least sound; and should she come 
And find you by my side ’twould kill me 
On the spot I 

Faust. Well, then, in order to ensure 

Her rest, would it be wrong to mix a little 
Tincture in her posset ? {he draws out a phial) 

Marg. What say you ? 

Faust. Three drops of this, if added to her drink, 

Would seal her eyes in soundness till the morning. 

Marg. 'Twould harm her not ? 

Faust. If 'twould, canst thou believe 

That my hand would present it to thee ? 

{he extends to her the phial , which she takes tremblingly) 

Marg. I know not how to answer you ! I fear 

This deed is wrong, yet cannot think there can be 
Wrong in you. I would do anything I ought 
To please you. I know not what compels me 
To your wish—how ’tis., when I but look at you, 

I lose all my will in your own. I care 
To live, but, that I may make you happier. 

Nor can I think, what you, a learned man, 

Can see to love in a poor girl like me. 

You, that know all things, that I listen to 
Abashed; and when my wonder sinks in its 
Delight, can say but yes, too—I—Fve done 
So much already as you wished, I scarce 
Can refuse you this; and yet it fills me 
With a strange shame and terror—I feel 
I should not—that—’tis wrong! ’tis wrong! 

{Music.—She drops her head—her voice sinking , 
and her frame trembling ; Faust kissing her 
hand , retires to gate , and pauses , as Mephis- 
topheles mounts the garden wall with one foot^ 
and leaning over, survey his victims) 

END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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Scene First. The City Fountain; the fountain stands 
at r. 1 e., its basin carried off at l., as though the 
water flowed tn that direction; a recess stands opposite 
tn the wall, containing an image of the Virgin, before 
which is a ledge supporting flowers. 

A group of Girls is discovered; some sitting by the 
fountain knitting, others going out with their pitchers 
and returning, others arranging the flowers before 
the image—Music .— Lisa rises from the group, r. and 
crossing to L., looks off. n ' 

Lisa. Again the day fades, and she does not come. 

JiLsiE. I said she would not. 

Katrin. . And I feared so, Lisa. 

Her house is still shut up ? 

Lisa \ , , Yes, closed and dark 

As her own heart, poor girl! 

ELSI w ( ut' 9) , . And this must be 

i) ull three weeks since we’ve seen her. 

Faust enters at b., and pauses, listening to them. 

KATR i?' -.u * , She who was 

Always with us when her tasks were done, and 

t A l wa 7s happiest when her leisure helped us. 

HiSA. Hear Margaret! ever gaining what she sought not: 
Last in her own thoughts, but the first in ours. 

* aust. Your pardon, friends— you speak of some beloved 
one r 

L!sa. Yes, sir, who’s burthened with the heaviest griefs 
Faust e indeedT * death ~ which came m08t suddenly. 

KaT] , , Came in a night 1 Cheerful and well 

bhe lay down to her rest, and morning dawned 
lo shew she slept for ever. 

Faust (aside) Fiend! this was 

T tq , „ y T\Z th7 drau g h ‘-which was a poison! 

L m H f r bro , tl ? er » 1?°. away. She all alone 
lo bear this weight of sorrow! 
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Elsie. Poor Gretchen! 

Faust, (aside) They dream not of a deeper—they reck 
not 

A bereavement bitterer even than the child’s— 

Her innocence—her peace! 

Elsie. Still, sir, the whole 

City pities her sad case, her neighbours 
Laid the good dame in her grave, and the Syndic, 
Moved by them, has written to the camp 
That her brother may return. 

Faust. And here 

You wait for her? 

Lisa. We hoped she’d come. We could not 

Go to her—we dared not disturb a grief 
That was so great; but now the day has closed, 

We think to pass beneath her window 
With a song which she has often shared in 
In the fields, and then perhaps she may look out 
And speak to us. 

Elsie. If but a word— 

Katbin* ’Twere well. 

(they collect their stools , ^c., to depart) 

Faust. I’ve striven to forget her—have hourly sought 
In a swift whirl and surfeit of sensation 
To drown all thought of her—to quench remorse; 
But vainly, vainly 1 Stronger even than self 
She drags me back to her—to that lone home, 
Where silently she pines —sits all the day 
And weeps, and slowly wastes!—hanging death’s 
altar 

With the tribute of her beauty 1 
Elsie. (looks off, u) See, girls, 

Here’s Margaret 1 

Katrin. Herself— and yet so feeble, 

And so worn! 

Lisa. Love’s eyes—though faithful—doubt 

What they behold! 

Faust, (aside) Not here, not here : ’tis elsewhere 

We must meet* 
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He retires , l., looking off — Margaret comes from L. with 
her pitcher—the Girls surround her. 

Lisa. Dear love, how is't with you? 

We could not come to you; we knew yours was 
A grief that heaven alone could soothe, 

And our poor words would only serve to mock. 

Marg. Dear friends,- 

Lisa. But still our hearts were with you,— yes f 

We sat in your closed room, and felt its shadows, 

If we could not lift them. 

Marg. And now come tears 

Again,—but these are glad ones! 

(Elsie places a stool for her ) 

Elsie. Sit, dearest. 

Katrin. Sit, whilst I will fill your pitcher,—yes, and 
Carry it to your door. 

She goes off with it , l. — Margaret sits } the Girls 
gather about her. 

Lisa. And so your brother 

Valentino comes home—that's some comfort! 

We hopu indeed, that he'll give up the camp, 

And live with you hereafter. 

Marg. I hope so, too! 

Elsie. That is, of course, till our dear Margaret weds. 

Katrin returns with pitcher , and puts it on the ground . 

Lisa. I meant till then. 

Katrin. And marries worthily, 

The best and bravest of our city’s youth. 

Lisa. Who could doubt that—who else would merit her, 
Our Gretchen ? ever our chief boast and guide. 

Marg. (aside) Good saints. 

Elsie. Who will not point us such a path 

As Barbara ? 

Marg. As who ? 

Elsie. As Barbara! 

Marg. Why, what of her ? 

Lisa. You have not heard then 

Of her sad disgrace ? 

Marg. No, friends, what is it? what—— 
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Elsie, Why this—that she’s unworthy—she has flung 
Herself away. 

Marg. No, no! 

Lisa. It is the truth. 

She has fallen, and been deserted. 

Elsie. And does 

She not deserve it ? Who but herself 
Has she to thank—this comes of her fine airs** 

Her loving ’bove her station. 

Marg. (aside) Oh, heavens ! 

Elsie. Why, how she hung upon the fellow— 

Going with him everywhere, to villages 
And dances, with her pastry and her wine. 

And then—to see her vanity—she must 
Always be the first, forsooth—she was so 
Very beautiful—so lovely—she’d no shame. 

Why she took presents from him—presents! 

And now we see the end—her infamy 
And scorn! 

Marg. Poor girl! 

El^e, ^ And do you pity her ? 

When all this time, we’d naught to do but work} 

Sat spinning all the day;—at last there comes 
The cost of her sweet idleness—she stoops I 
She will do penance in the church porch. 

T (Margaret’s head falls on her knees) 

Lisa. Nay, do not grieve so—are not your own ills 
L» r ge enough, but you must add to them 
This burthen. Let’s leave her friends—she loved poor 
Barbara dearly; and these tidings pierce her soul. 

Let us leave her to the solace of the 
Blessed one— the Great Mourner—she’ll turn to her 
'r/. n We are S one > an ^ lh en h er P a * n cease. 

^ m 9° R, » carr y* u 9 awa y T ^ r pitchers , and 

Marg aret raises her head slowly . 

AJarg. Ah ! j us t repayment, most just, most deserved. 
Bow oft have I reviled an erring girl, 

Bowoft en and how bitterly—how wanted 
Vords to paint her depth of sin. If dark, 
made it darker. How I prized myself, 
n< * Ca t'i*ied my proud head erect—and now 
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I sink down to the thing I scorned. I am 
What I despised. Yet all through one who seemed 
So good and true; who spoke of love, whilst 
Purposing this pain. Called it our best of joys, 

And proved it earth’s worst curse, (she turns to the 
image with a cry of grief and falls on her 
knees) Ah ! Mother of all 
Sorrows! to thee I come, to thee—thou 
Who hast endured grief, thou canst judge of mine— 
Thou seest it, and canst measure it—every 
Agony that rends me, every sigh my 
Misery heaves. Thou knowest—how I tremble— 
How I bend beneath my shame—how I pray 
To escape its burthen, yet only feel 
It is increased—the flowers that fill my window 
I moisten with my tears—the sun that rises 
To cheer others, comes but to find me weeping. 

Oh! blest one ! rich in sorrows! that looks down 
On the unworthiest!—Mother! Mother! of all 
Mourners! help! save from shame and death 1 

She falls on the ground —Mephistophles come from l.u.e., 
and •pauses to survey her . 

Mephis. And so 

When storms are over, we come upon their wrecks. 
Poor wench—if pity wem’t so enervating, 

Even I could be compassionate. Farewell, 

Thou hast served my need, and now must be 
Forgotten, or else I see too plainly 
That out of thy very suffering would come 
The means of his release. Already remorse 
Possesses him, and drags him to her side. 

Should they meet, t’would be augmented, she would 
Deepen his contrition, until at length 
My very instrument—the weak agent 
Of my scheme, would rise up its subverter. 

So, girl, thou must be avoided—blotted out— 
Effaced !—and by a passion whose fierce heat 
Would wither up compunction. Since beauty 
Must enslave him, there’s a beauty that unites 
Itself to powers superhuman 1 a form 
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Divine, that pants with fires demoniac! 

Whose task is to assail man in his holiest 
Moods, and drag the saint down to the baseness 
Of the brute. Such should I find among 
The weird ones who to-night will wildly gather 
For their revel on the Brocken, there will I 
Carry him, and there beauteous demon, thou— 

Shall do my work! But first I must remove 
This danger from his sight. What, ho friends ! 

Some one has fallen here, fainting by this shrine. 

(he goes to Margaret, raises her from the ground* 
Hans and Jacob come from the r.) 

A sweet girl, as I live, wet with the dews 
Of death, and this in a Christian country! 

Shame! oh, shame ! beauty and youth perishing 
Like refuse in the street l 
Hans. ’Tis Margaret! 

Mhphis. You know her, then ? 

Hans. Oh, yes ; our city’s spring flower t 

And will help her to her door. 

Mephis. I am 

A stranger, or that task should be my own. 

(he transfers her to them) 

Hans. She’s ill, indeed. 

Jacob. She has been tried by much 

Affliction, sir. 

Mephis. Poor child! Be gentle 

With her, pray—ah me, ah, me! how suffering, 

Like an insect, feeds on earth’s divinest fruit. 

They lead her off at l.—Faust returns at r. 
Faust. ’Tis Margaret!—stay l ’Tis my arm should 
1 support- 

(Mephistopiieles detains him as he attempts to follow) 
Mephis. And so betray her—generous, indeed! 

To prop the body, while you crush the fame. 

Faust. Give way! 

Mepiiis. Replace lost strength, whilst you proclaim 
Lost honour ; publish to the crowd of sinners 
In this city, they’ve a new scapegoat 
To turn eyes from themselves; whose grief they’d 
treat 
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As a convenient mask that screens the lover, 

Whilst it shews the child. 

Faust. Fiend, and do you mock? 

Mepiiis. Not I, I mock but those who cover up 
Their sins; an honest frailty’s much too rare 
For sarcasm. 

Faust. Leave me—leave me l ' 

Mephis. Well, ’twere no 

Great loss—you’ve grown so captious and morose 
Of late, I* find it hard to keep faith and 
Amuse you. I gave you freedom—shewed you 
Earth and man—placed in your reach a world of 
New enjoyments; and yet, scarce tasted, 

You forsook them for the woods, where all day long 
In clefts of rock you mused, like a horned owl, 

Or toad-like seemed to sip the damp for 
Nourishment. 

Faust. Ah, doubter, did you know the joy 

I gather from those moods, you’d grudge their gain* 

Mepiiis. I grudge you nothing, but the waste of life 
The needless misery which you self inflict. 

One moment stretched upon a mountain’s top, 

Aping a god in your sublime conceits, 

Thinking you fold all nature in your being; 

The next—mere man, all earth intent, all flame 
Cent’ring your bliss in one poor feeble girl, 

And sad because that bliss is not immortal. 

Faust. Be dumb, nor scoff thus at the wreck I’ve caused 1 
Scorn not her sufferings, nor abate my crime! 

Who was’t she loved? an outcast that abjured 
All ties of home and truth—a fugitive 
That wandered without hope, or rest—a human 
Torrent that had leaped down from a height 
Of cloud and barreness, to where—poor child— 
She’d built her cot, in sunshine and in peace, 
Fearing no ill, when then—oh, heaven! then 
That home—that peace—I swept upon! I bore 
Down, down, to the black gulf of my own just 
Perdition. 

Mephis. But if so, all is past; 

Thy self-infliction will undo no wrong; 
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Thy bitterest grief brings back no yesterday: 

Cease then reproaches, which but wound thyself, 
And turn to the possible bright world 
Before thee. 

Faust. She is my world—supremest 

To me now—and stained and marred, still loveliest 
In her ruin; I ask but one, one service 
At thy hands, to know her fate ! Is she 
To live or die? 

Mepiiis. That you must learn from other 

Lips than mine. 

Faust. Other? 

Mephjs. E'en so. 

F a ust. And whose ? 

Mephis. Those 

Mystic ministers whose function is to stir 
The elements of ill that seethe round man, 

And as they test his privilege of choice, 

Watch the slow weaving of his destiny. 

Faust. And they- 

Mepiiis. Meet to night on the summit of 

The Brocken—where when they've devised the seeds 
And agencies of crime, they will revel 
All exultant, over human shame and 
Misery. 

Faust. And they will tell me of her fate! 

Mephis. Or shew thee all. 

FAust. 'Tis well. 

Mephis. Nor need we pause; 

My horses of the air will carry us thither, 

Ere we seeih to’ve mounted. 

Faust. Away then! 

Mephis. And with light heart. Cornel come! thy cup* 
though thrust 
Aside, is not drained yet! 

Faust. It should be— 

For ’tis loathesome ! Her fate!—her fate ! I seek but 
Td know that, and in her fate to gaze upon 
Mine own l He goes off, r., slowly . 

Mepiiis. Thine own, say’stthou ? Another shall 

Instruct thee—another to whose wiles thou 
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Glidest, as does the wanderer to the dim 
Covert of the serpent! Spirits of evil-^ 

Who to-night rejoice over the wild 
Agonies and crimes of man—deepen your 
Transport, for I bring you one whose mind and 
Daring even you might quail at. 

He follows Faust, r. 


Scene Second. — The Ascent of the Brocken , a rocky pass 
shewing the summit of the mountains gleaming overhead 
in the rising moonlight , and their base swathed' in mist — 
the trees and rocks having all a weird and withered 
look . 

Music . —Mephi8T0Pheles comes from l. and looks off as 
he speaks . 

Mepiiis. There—scarce alighted—at the mountain's foot 
I've left him, fast imprisoned in a mist! 

A wall of cloud, which safe as stone or iron. 

Will hold till I release him—and so now 
To summon and instruct my minister. 

[he turns to r. and invokes) 
Sybil or Ashtaroth ! Thou elf of beauty 
Whose eyes irradiate yon azure heights, 

. And amber hair floats cloud-like on their crest. 
Demon! whose hate no mortal thought can bound! 
Tempter! whose wiles few human hearts could baffle, 
Since thou canst move man's senses and enflame 
His ravenous passions, till they swallow up 
All duty and all will—attend me, and 
Descend. Come from those dim recesses, 

Where you store the secret balms that make your brow 
A worship—the mountain pool that mirrors 
Your rich grace, and the keen air that fills your veins 
With life, and turns each movement of your limbs 
To music. 


Music,—The Beautiful Witch appears on a rock through 
the misty r. 

Sybil. Master, I attend thee. 

Mephis. Yes! 

s 
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Thou'rt my instrument! In the wild light of 
Those eyes—the enchanting wonder of that form— 
Those arms—I feel thy triumph ! I bring thee, 
Radiant one! a lofty task—a human soul 
That burns and sorrows with remorseful passion! 
Thou must supplant it—tear it from its home— 
Quench every throb of its atoning pity— 

Since while it lives and strengthens in its griet 
It gives that soul its power of redemption, 
lie arduous, then—subdue him to thyself— 

Pour all the flame of thy veins into his— 

Ply every wile and art thou canst devise— 

I see thou'lt do it, and thou’lt conquer. Go! 

(she disappears— he turns and waves his hand 
to the l.) Ho ! friend! this way! 

Faust enters from l., feeling his way , and looking 
round him . 


Faust. Have I escaped it ? 

It seemed to grasp me like a living thing! 

Mephis. No doubt, no doubt. The mist is the guardian 
Of this magic soil; like all we meet; 

The bush, you see, swarms with its sentinels! 

The horned owl whoops at us; the peewit cries; 

The salamander strides to us, with his 
Long leg and ample paunch ; the roots crawl out 
Like snakes between the rocks, whilst woody fibres 
Stretch their withered arms, as though to twine about 
The rash intruder! 

Faust. And look,—how runs 

A dull red gleam along the mountain's side: 

One moment piercing thread-like the ravine,— 
Another, breaking into fountains of 
Faint sparks: and now, the heights are all a-flame! 
Mephis. You see, these elves know how to play the host. 
They light up for their revel!—yes, and hark ! 

Their music! 'tis the storm-blast that will soon 
Arouse us with its trumpets ! Hear how it 
Crashes through the forest pines, scaring the owls 
With loud cries from their nests, twisting and 
snapping 
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Root, and branch, and stem; and whirling all 
Into the gulf below !—and answering now, 

Wild voices welcoming. In many 
An antic and fantastic troop the guests 
Arrive, clouding the sky, or skimming through 
The bush,—hither they flock, and fill the air 
With wonder! 

Faust. Well, let's ascend. 

Mephis. We need a light s 

The mist's so heavy, and the moon's so dim. 
jTonder I see one, dancing on the swamp 
To an audience of frogs, who croak 
Their admiration! Ho, there, you've done enough 
To amuse your friends. Serve now a stranger. 

A Will-of-the-Wisp runs in from R. 

Will-of-tiie-W isp. Gladly, great sir, if I can guide you 
straight— 

But I confess, my tendency is zigzag. 

Mephis. A little human. Well, I can excuse 
Your tiny vanity—but fail us—and 
Be sure I'll puff your flickering life out. 
Will-of-the-Wisp. I'll do my best, sir; but to-night’s a 
Festival—all will reel soon—the gravest elf— 

So you can scarcely hope a Jack-o-Lantern 
Will be very steady. 

They go off at r. 1 e.— Music.—The mist descends 
on the foreground , and directly after , the 
Witches swoop across from r. to l., —some 
whirling , some flying , others waltzing in couples 
—the three Witches follow , and pause , waving 
on their companions . 

1st Witch. The stubble’s brown—the seed is green; 

The Brocken glimmers in the sheen. 

Sir Ariel sits there—whilst a flight, 

Of goats and witches swarm the height. 

2nd W. Old Baubo rides a farrow sow, 

3rd W. A worthy leader! Whence cam'st thou? 

2nd W. From Ilsenstein! And as I flew, 

An owl screamed out—and marked me too. 

1st W. The winds are still—the stars are gone; 
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The sad moon hides herself; but on 
The witches troop, and strew their way 
With sparks that give us back the day. 

All. Upward ! And when around we’ve flown 
All in all—and one by one 
On earth we’ll light, and spread a sea 
Of foaming, bubbling, witchery. 

. They pass off, r., other couples whirl and waltz 
across , and scene draws off to 

Scene Third. —The Walpurgis Glen. — A circular cavity 
of rocks on the summit of the Brocken ; the face of the 
rocks is marked by pathways which lead to their top , 
over which is seen the sky and the rising moon. In the 
centre of the foreground stands a mound of rock and 
shrubs , all of which has a half animal half impish look . 

Weird music is heard in the distance at the opening of the 
scene , which gradually strengthens as the Witches enter 
singly and in couples , and sweep round the central 
mound , and at length , crowding the ground , break into 

A WITCHES’ DANCE. 

At its height , Mephistopheles appears on the rocks , 
R., as if descending —F aust a few steps above him — 
the Witches recognise him , and ceasing their revel, 
gradually disappear—the music dying out. 

Mepiiis. Here, stay your foot. No better stand to see 
The tide of elfin life that sweeps about us, 

Whirling and foaming like the darkened pool— 
Formed by the leap of some huge cataract. 

Look round!—in every hollow of the rocks 
Some living eddy, circles in and out 
For council here ; for spell and secret there) 

Whilst the broad flood, on revelry intent 
By gleaming fires—or in the moonlit space 
Drink, dance, and chatter—laugh aloud and shout. 
The darting spray of this same witches’ whirlpool. 

Faust. I sicken as I gaze! Such looks and forms 
Arc proper but to dreams ; half man, half 
Animal, and there half fiend l Age stripped of 
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Sanctity—life wither'd to the bone—all 
Hideous—all abhorrent—and yet—oh, wonder! 
Yonder I see loveliness l 
Mephis. Ha! ha! you find 

Some flowers 'midst this barrenness! 

Faust. Most strange! 

Beauty and youth, that break like sunlight 
On those loathsome shadows. 

Mephis. Witches are women I 

Note a further proof—now you admire them; 

Mark with what grace their broomsticks are sustained, 
Faust. And who are these ? 

Mephis. Oh, friendly messengers, 

Anxious to shew you, as their guest, some 
Courtesy—they come with presents which they think 
May serve you. Speak not—but let them pass! 

The crowd has now disappeared, and a Witch glides from 
behind the central mound\ and presents a sword to 
Faust — Music . 

Witch. A sword, that never yet was slow 
To .deal a sure and stealthy blow; 

That sees its way at night, and bears 
A point to stab with,—unawares. 

Music . —Mephistopheles waves his hand , and he 
passes off at l. —a second Witch follows and 
presents a goblet 

2nd Witch. A cup, whose juice is so distilled, 

One drop, the strongest heart has chilled— 

That needs no draught, if but a breath 
Is gathered only, it is death. 

Music—he passes off also—a third Witch follows^ 
who presents a chain of diamonds . 

8rd Witch. Jewels, that have never failed 
To sap the virtue they assailed; 

The fairest form—the purest fame— 

Have welcom'd for them scorn and shame. 

Faust, (i recoiling ) Away! He passes off like the rest 
Mephis. Look now on fairer objects. 

Faust. Who is this ? 

Mephis. ; Tis Lilith, Adam's first wife| 
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As 'tis said, who gave earth demons—ere Eve 
Gave it man. We know her by her cloud of 
Lustrous hair; beware of it—it is a net 
That holds the heart of him it floats upon. 

Music.—She advances from behind the moundf 
and passes off like the rest) 

Faust. And now ? 

Mephis. Sybil; fair spirit of our summer 

Dreams ! Spirit of youth, of beauty, and of joy ! 

{Music .— The Beautiful Witch advances from 
behind the mound, with a golden basket of 
flowers, which she presents to Faust) 

Faust. Is this a phantasy ? 

Mephis. Test it—take her hand! 

The revel will renew ere long—descend 
And dance with her! 

{she passes round the mound , and beckons Faust 
to follow her; he descends unconsciously , and 
follows her slowly to l.) 

Mephis. Well done! well done, my 

Supple one—he’s thine—and mine! He disappears . 

The Witches return instantly in a crowd , and 
renew their dance—The Beautiful Witch is 
seen ascending a pathway of rocks, vl., followed by 
Faust, when suddenly a bright light breaks in 
from above—the revel ceases, and the Crowd 
stands rooted as the Spectre of Margaret 
rises from the mound—her hands outstretched 
to Faust —he turns to her and stands transfixed* 

BHD OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene First .—The City Gate—the cathedral stands *.3.11., 
its porch open, its window lit up—Margaret's house 
stands , l., and others by its side—the City Gate is seen 
at the back leading into the country — Time, evening . 

Music.—The Burgher Guard come from r. u. e., with 
their cressets, and range at the back—the Captain 
advances. 

Captain. This is her house; its garden skirts the road, 
And near the field’s a gate. Go, two of you, 

That way, and suffer no one to pass in 

Or out; the rest keep this door. He enters the house. 

Siebel and Frosch, Lisa, Katrin and their friends 
come from r. u. e. 

Lisa. Oh, Siebel, 

Siebel! what is this we hear? 

Siebel. The worst of news. 

Lisa. Our Margaret charged with— I cannot name 
The crime. / 

Katrin. The death of her own mother ? 

Siebel. ’Tis most appalling ! 

Lisa. ^ . *Tis most false! and vile 

As it is false! She loved her mother dearly, 

And, had she not, she is too good and kind 
To lift her hand against a living thing. 

Siebel. ’Tis so we all think; yet the charge is made— 
Is brought before the Syndic. > 

Lisa. And by whom ? 

Siebel. A stranger, it appears, who through some 
Accident, found out the truth, and dared not 
Harbor it. 

Mephistopheles enters at the back, h., and pauses 
observing. 

Lisa. And is her fame—the very core 

And whiteness of her soul, to perish thus— 

To fade in the foul breath of an unknown man? 
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Ob, friends, bear this! our Margaret, whom we’ve 
known 

And loved since she could speak—is all this vileness 
At a stranger's bidding. Why, what should 
Make her so ? What should transform the fondest 
Daughter, and the truest friend into the fiend 
Who could destroy her parent ? 

Katrin. Yes, Sicbel, yes l 

No one could leap into such guilt as this. 

Noon could as easily grow sudden night, 

As goodness plunge at once into such sin. 

Siebel. He said not that—the stranger's words were, she'd 
Already sinned. 

Lisa. Already ? 

Siebel. * Yes, that she 

Had loved in secret—under her own roof 
Had listened to her lover—and 'twas to 

Conceal his baseness and her shame- 

Frosmi. She killed 

Her mother. 

Lisa. Oh, no !—this is too terrible. 

Katrin. 'Tis falser than the rest. 

Elsie. And yet, 

How great the pity she gave Barbara! 

Lisa. Still all this must be shewn ; this man must 
Give us proofs. 

Siebel. He does—he says that in 

Her room a phial will be found, containing 
Poison. 

The Captain of the Guards returns from the house 
with a phial. 

Captain. And he said truly—it is here. 

Lisa. Oh, Saints! 

Fbosch. Her guilt is plain. 

(Mephistopheles disappears) 

Captain. But who has seen her? 

She is not within. 

Elsie. Well, I- 

Katrin. [aside) And would you tell? 
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Lisa. No, Elsie—no—'tis not her old companion 
Should betray her. 

Captain. Your silence will avail not. 

She must be near here,—part, men, and enquire: 
Take each a different route. I go to the 
Syndic to report my search,—and there, 

When found, you’ll bring her instantly! Speed- 
speed l 

He goes off at back , R.—The Guard, variously —Brander 
advances from l. 

Brand. Frosch! Siebel! I’ve good news, here’s Valentine 
Returned! 

Frosch. In good time to know all. 

Siebel. All 

Say you ? Nay, one half were surely pain enough 
To thrust on him at first 

Frosch. Why, true! 

Siebel. ’Tis a 

Bitterness too stifling to be swallowed 
At a draught I Enough to let him know 
The wrong she has done herself! 

Frosch. Enough,—enough! 

He and Brander go off at back , l.—Siebel draws 
the Girls about him . 

Siebel. Now, friends, if you would save her, use the few 
Moments left! She’s in the fields: I saw her there 
Not half an hour since. Run,—give her 
Warning! Hide her if you can ! I go to 
The Syndic to learn what he will order. 

He goes off at the back , r.— The Girls at l. 1 E. 

Mephjstopheles advances . 

Mefhis. And so she perishes ! or he escapes ! 

Such is my choice—her death or his deliverance. 
This plaything of his passions, which I used 
But for his debasement; yet out of whose 
Very sacrifice there springs a spirit 
That redeems him. Again he seeks her—hurries 
To her side with love all penitence, 

That feeds on grief as flame on moisture—love 
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That’s all ardour to repair her wrongs; so 
Whilst she lives, she tears him from my hands—she, 
And those powers that on the Brocken’s height raised 
Her white spectre to defeat my purpose; 

And now she comes, weary with sorrow, 

To gain strength from prayer. ’Tis her last sustenance, 
And so—must be denied her. 

He retires to the hack—the organ is heard in the cathedral 
—Margaret comes slowly from l. u. e., and kneels at 
the cathedral steps — Mephistopheles advances , and 
extends his hands over her . 

Ah! Margaret! 

Margaret! How changed is’t with thee since a child l 
Since thou, all innocence and peace, couldst kneel 
And lisp thy prayers out of thy well-worn book, 

Half piety, half play. What’s in thy soul now? 
What sin? What evil is it brooding o’er? 

Art praying for thy mother—thy mother 

Whom thou hast slain—w h o passed from her sweet sleep 

To lengthened agony—through thee ? 

Marg. Oh! woe 

Is me! What thoughts are these that rend and will not 
Leave me? 

Mephis. Whose blood is on thy door-step ? Hide 

Thyself! though sin cannot be hidden! hide! 

The blessed turn their faces from thee, and 
The pure stretch out no hand. x 

Marg. Air! air! I cannot 

Breathe! 

Mephis. These walls threaten to fall on thee; 

The cathedral roof to stoop down and entomb 
Marg. Pity ! Pity me, ye saints! 

Mephis. And, then, think 

Of the judgment—when thou shalt rise to 
Condemnation. 

Marg. Mercy ! merey ! 

Music.—She flings her arms towards heaven with 
a cry of grief — Mephistopheles disappears — 
Lisa and the Girls come hurriedly from l. 1 e. 

Lisa. Margaret I 
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Dearest, do you know your danger—what’s said 
Of you abroad:* You are sought for by the 
Syndic. Her senses seem to have left her. 

Let us help her, friends, within. 

Music.—They raise her from her knees , and assist 
her into the house— Mephistopheles advances . 
Mephis. And now 

Another winding of the chain that drags 
Her down—another victim, and through him ! 

He retires at r. 1 e. as Valentine enters from 
at back , with Frosch and Brander. 

Valen. Yes, yes! I know what you would say—what’s in 
Your hearts—and thank you ; but you’ll leave me ! 
Frosch. ’Till you would avenge your wrong, then call 
on us— 

That way, at least, we’ll help abate your pain. 

They go off at r. 1 e.,—Valentine advances. 

Valen. When I’ve been drinking at a merry board, 

And heard my comrades praise the fairest maiden— 
Each offering to his idol a deep draught; 

I, leaning on my elbow, sat at ease— 

Heard all their boasting, and still stroked my beard, 
Then took a full cup in my hand, and said,— 

Each to his taste, but where in all the land 
Is one to match my duteous, darling Gretty ? 

And then some comrade would be sure to say,— 
He’s right, he’s right I she is her sex’s pearl! 

And 3o, the toast would go round merrily, 

Hip! hip! whilst there the boasters sat, all shamed 
And dumb. And now, why I could dash my head 
Against a wall: with sneers and looks each rascal 
May insult me! Like some defaulter 
I must sit and burn at every needless 
Or malignant word! and yet, though I crushed them 
In a writhing mass, I could not call them 
Liars, (he pauses and looks off at back) Who comes 
here, and with a step 

So stealthily? Those two toward the house,—is either 
He? If so, I’ll have him by the skin! 

He goes not hence alive! % 
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He retires , r. u. e.—Faust enters , r. u. e., followed in 
Mephistopheles twVA a guitar . 

Faust. How brightly flames 

The lamp within the sacristy, that only 
Sidelong fades into the night; so shines 
.. My lamp, whilst deepens night within me. 

Is she within ? I’ve searched throughout the City, 
And the fields, yearning to catch some faint trace 
Of her form—to see and hold her once more 
To my heart, and in its heatings lull to rest 
Her own. Why do I pause ? All’s silent—yes. 

He goes to the door and tries £ 

The door is fast 

Mephis. True woman ! She expects you, 

Must he coaxed a little, just to shew 

The pleasure’s all your own. Mark, how a note 

Or two will draw her to her window ! 

Whilst all the stars are listening, I’ll sing her 
A sweet song—a moral song—the better 
To befool her. 

He thrums his guitar —Valentine returns from Lis, 

Valen. Thou mewling ratcatcher! 

Whom dost thou entice ? To the foul fiend I send 

Thine instrument, and after it the 

Singer! (/ strikes the guitar out of his hand) 

Mephis. The guitar’s in two—there is no 

Denying that— 

Valen. And so shall be thy skull— 

{he draws his sword\ 
Mephis. Come, Doctor, never yield I Out with your goose 
wing 

And attend my lead, do you but thrust—I’ll 
Parry! 

{Music.—They all draw and fight; the windows of 
the houses open , and the Neighbours look out 
with lights) 

Valen. Parry that! 

Mephis. Why not? 

Valen. And that? 
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Mephis. With 

Pleasure— 

Valen. Surely some devil’s fighting here; 

My hand grows lame I 
Mephis. Now, thrust home! 

(Mephistophei.es strikes up Valentine's sword , and 
Faust thrusts at and pierces him) 

Valen. Ah! woe is me— 

(he falls.—The Neighbours disappear from their 
windows , and are heard inside) 

Neigh. Ho — ho—there ! To. the street! 

Mephis. You’ve tamed him now 

Away! The cry is up! I care not for 
Police, but I should fare badly with the 
Blood Ban at my heels. ( they go off, r. 1 e.) 

(Music.—The doors open on all sides , and Hans, 
Jacob, and Others come out with lights; Others 
enter from the hack) 

Hans. Lights 1 Lights there, friends! 

Jacob. Go some one for the guard! 

Hans. Swords have been out, 

And here is one who’s fallen. 

Frosch and Brander enter from r. 3 e., and advance . 

Frosch. ’Tis Valentine! 

Brand. And his murderers ? 

Hans. They are fled. 

Frosch. (raises Valentine on his knee) How fares it, 
Comrade ? 

Brand. Badly, his voice chokes. 

Margaret comes from her door , followed by the Girls. 

Marg. What were those 

Noises ? 

Brand. Come this way, would you learn. 

Marg. One wounded ? 

Who is it ? 

Frosch. Thy mother’s son! 

Marg. No! no! 

{she falls on her knees beside him transfixed ) 
Valen. I’m dying! That’s soon said—as soon almost 
'Tis done ! Why are those women crowding round 

P 
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And whimp’ring? Ah! you are there, my sister? 
Come near me—nearer still—you are but young yet, 
And you manage badly. Be what you are 
Outright. 

Marg. Oh heaven, what is*t you mean? 

Yalen. Leave heaven out of the jest. What’s done is 
done 1 

And now too surely things will take their course* 
When shame is born His always in the dark— 

Night veils her, and the worst would stifle her 
If they could; but as she grows she dares the 
Open day, and the more hateful is, as she’s, 

More shewn. I see the time when all good men 
Will shun thee—when thou wilt shrink beneath 
All honest looks—wilt wear no golden chain 
Again—wilt join no dance—will kneel before 
No altar l In some dark hiding place 
Thou’lt crouch beside the outcast and the vile; 

And if heaven pardons thee, thoult live accursed! 
Marg. Recall! recall those words! 

Valen. Hear these : thy fall 

From honour was my deadliest stab!—I go 
To rest—a soldier and true man ! [he falls hack) 

Music.—She casts herself on his breast with a loud 
scream—the Burgher Guard return from r. 

Captain* Secure her! 

(the Soldiers advance to her—the scene closes) 


Scene Second.— Outskirts of the City . 

Faust enters , r., followed by Mephistopheles. 

Faust. Despairing, heart-broke, wand’ring without rest— 
All this sufficed not. She must be defamed, 

Thrust into prison for a hideous crime, 

Given over to vile spirits and unfeeling 
Men; and all through thee—through thee—whose 
murderous draught 
She all unknowingly and sadly 
Ministered; and thou couldst hide from me her depth 
Qf grief; couldst lull and <?radle me iu 
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Tasteless joys, whilst she was left to suffer 
And to die. 

Mephis. She is not the first one. 

Faust. Oh, thou 

Great Spirit, who has deigned reveal thyself, 

Has looked into my heart and there seen ail 
It yearned and sorrowed with. Why didst thou bind 
To this thing of guile that feeds on evil, I me 

And enjoys destruction. Change him—oh, change him 
Back to his true form—the serpent’s—as at first— 
That low on earth, and grov’lling and accursed, 

I might behold and loathe him—as he merits. 
Mephis. Why, here’s a hurricane, and all because 
The learned doctor’s got to his wits’ end! 

Why did you mate yourself with powers above you ? 
Project a scheme yot could not carry through ? 
Resolve to fly, yet know ’twould set you reeling ? 
Faust. No more; you know my will ; you have 
entrapped— 

You shall release her. 

Mephis. Who thrust her downward? 

Was it you or I ? Imprisoned her first 
Within her own reproaches, and now wouldst 
Thou loose the bonds of the denouncer! 

Faust. Still 

Thou shalt turn back. 

Mephis. Bethink thee 1—back to the 

City thou hast stained with blood ? Avenging 
Spirits, hover o’er the spot, and wait the steps 
Of the returning murderer. 

Faust. And this 

From thee, thou murderer of our race! Obey me, 
Evil one—conduct me to her, straight! Exeunt , n. 

Scene Third. — Interior of a Prison ; doors r. and l. 

Margaret is discovered lying asleep on a pallet , in 
chains—the Captain op the Guard stands , r., 

surveying her—the Gaoler looks in at r. door . 

Gaoler. What news is this ? The people grieve for her, 
And plan her rescue. 
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Captain. So we are advised. 

That worthy stranger, who found out her crime 
And made it public, brought us further news, 

E’en of a plot to force her prison doors; 

So urged us to defend them—this is done. 

I’ve placed my men, well armed, at every gate, 

And now assured she is in safety, 

We’ll descend—yet stay!—how quick her breathing, 
And how pale her cheek—the chill of death 
Is settling on that brow! 

Mephistopheles looks in at door , l. 

Gaoler. Of death! 

Captain. Too surely, 

Her life sinks fast. We must get aid, and send word 
To the Syndic. Away, friend—haste! 

They go out hy the door , R. — Mephistopheles 
enters . 

Mephis. And so 

All ends; I might have spared myself the pains 
I’ve taken. No guard is wanted to arrest 
Her steps—no court to doom them ! Her brother 
Was her judge—her griefs her executioner! 

They may meet now. 

He goes to the door l., and calls , “ Ascend, all’s safe 
Faust comes from the door . 

Faust. She sleeps! 

Mephis. In her exhaustion—and as you see, sleeps well,— 
Since from this momentary calm, she draws 
Due strength for flight. 

Faust. And this her resting place. 

Whose only crime is, that she loved too well? 

What unknown sadness weighs on me, as though 
The woe of all humanity was mine? 

Mephis. Now, use your time. Thiskey unlocksherchains— 
That door, as you know, conducts you to the street, 
Where wait your horses—yonder rest her guard, 
Whom I will plunge in a deep sleep, and make 
True prisoners, whilst you foil them. And now, 

Do I keep faith ? Now, Doctor, do I serve you ? 

He retires hy the door } L* 
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Faust. To pause an instant is to hasten death. 

{he kneels by the side of Margaret, and speaks in a 
low to.:e) 

Margaret, awake! Awake, love! 

Marg. ( rouses , and looks round her wildly) Ah! wretched 
girl! 

They come for you—they come! 

Faust. Not so—'tis 11 

Marg. Yet why are they so soon—'tis midnight yet, 

Deep midnight—not the dawn—is not that time 
Enough—I, too, so young—so very young 
To die—I, who was once so beautiful 
They say; though that was my undoing. 

He that I loved was near me then, though now 
He leaves me ! Torn is my wreath, and scattered 
Are my flowers. (Faust raises her slightly and unlocks 
her chains) Oh, seize me not so harshly; 
What have I done to injure you or yours ? 

Oh, let me live l Have pity on me, sir! 

Faust. She's free! and now—if a name have any power 
Left to recall her senses. Gretchen! dearest 
Gretchen! 

{she springs to her feet and looks round her wildly) 
Marg. That was his voice. He called me—yes, 

'Twas he! Amidst the howling and the mocking 
Of the fiends I heard his own sweet loving tones 
Again! 

Faust. Thou didst! 

Marg. v Where is he? I will find him! 

What shall divide us now ? 

Faust. 'Tis thus—he answers! 

{he embraces her—she recognizes him) 
Marg. Thyself—oh, say it—tell me so again! 

Thou here!—then where's the darkness of my cell? 
Where on thy bosom is its coldness, 

And its dread ? 

Faust. I come to save you! 

Marg. Why, I am 

Saved by your side! See, there—there is the street 
Again, in which I met you first; the garden, 

Where I walked with you, and waited with such joy. 
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Faust. And now your door is open, come with me. 
Marg. But why, when Fm so happy, resting in 

Your arms? Yet, should I rest there—-do you know 
Whom ’tis you fold ? I killed my mother—so 
The people say—though heaven knows I loved her 
Very dearly; I gave her drink which sealed 
Her eyes in sleep. You know that I was guiltless. 
Do you not love, and will own it with this 
Pressure of your hand ? This dear, dear hand—- 
’Tis very moist—there’s blood on it! Away! 
Sheathe—sheathe your sword—it pierces my heart 
also. ( she turns away from him) 

Faust. I struck, but in self defence—nor knew I 

Whom I struck. Ah ! had I known—’twere his sword 
Had found entrance. Come, then, and thy woes 
Shall be a thousand-fold repaid. Come to 
The clear fields—and the fresh inspiring air! 

(he draws her towards the door ; she pause r) 
Marg. And is the grave out there ?—for that is 

My home now. The grave! we shall want three. 
You’ll sec to them to-morrow, will you not? 

Give the best place to my mother; my brother 
By my side, not too far off, so we shall rest 
Together. Once, love, I clung to your side, 

’Twas such happiness; but now it seems as though 
You thrust me off. Ah, who is that who sits 
And rocks upon that stone, out yonder, and frowns 
On me so terribly? 

Faust. The day is breaking. 

Let the light com# 1 —you are lost! 

Marg. The day— 

My last day. Well, I am prepared; ’tis hard, though, 
For it should have been my wedding-day 
Instead. Alas! my wreath—I ne’er shall wear 
Thee now. We shall meet, dearest, again. Meet 
Where we part not; if not at the dance. 

The crowd is gathering, yet no sound is heard; 

See how they press, and overflow the Square. 

And now the staff breaks, and my summons tolls 
That bids me to the scaffold. Ah ! how they seize 
And bind me to the chair—the blood-stained stool — 
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Whilst eyes are fixed, and every neck like mine 
Shrinks from the keen knife glittering in the air. 

(i he passes his arm round her to lift her on his 
shoulder) 

Mephistophelbs returns from door , l. 

Faust. I've stayed too long—thus only can I save thee. 
Marg. No, no! I cannot, Henri. 

Mephis. 'Tis forbidden. 

[she frees herself from Faust and stands surveying 
his Companion) 

Mabg. Thou I 

Faust. Think not of him, but come with me. 

Marg. I know thee now, accursed one! Thou'rt revealed* 
Avoid him, Henri, for he seeks thy soul; 

Would part us—here not only, but hereafter. 

Thou'rt mine, not his—thou'rt mine ! Oh ! tell me so 

And quickly, quickly! for I feel- 

(she sinks on his breast) 

Faust. Thou’rt dying! 

Marg. Yes, all fades from me—earth, sorrow I Even 
thou— 

And yet not so. I die upon thy breast; 

That’s much joy—much; but thou wilt make it 
greater: 

Thou wilt say—Thou'rt mine, not his! Thou'rt 
mine! 

Faust. Thine and thine only—here, love, and hereafter. 
Marg. Oh, joy ! Oh, joy ! 

He lowers her to the ground, dead — Mephistopheles 
disappears-*-the walls recede at the back , and 
shew the open heavens , a group of angels floating 
in the air, and the spirit of Margaret ascending 

to them 


Curtain* 
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NOTICE. 

The attention of those who take part in or ofg&nisfe 
dramatic representations should be called to the law on 
copyright. All representations of copyright dramatic 
works are Hable to fees where money or consideration 
be taken for admission, tickets or programmes sold, a 
collection made, or where any theatre, hall, or other 
place be hired for such purpose. It is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that the fees for plays should be paid in advance 
and an authorised permission obtained, otherwise each 
person taking part, or causing such play to be repre- 
sected, is severely liable to a penalty or damages. By 
means of the telegraph, injunctions can be obtained to 
restrain unauthorised performances, which if ignored, 
would lead to the imprisonment of the offenders. Agents 
are appointed in all parts of the kingdom, and are em¬ 
powered to collect fees on behalf of the various authors 
or proprietors, and to exact full penalties where fees 
have not been paid in advance. Appended will be found 
a few of the many cases which have been disposed of in 
court. Any information on this subject can be obtained 
by sending a stamped directed envelope to 

Samuel French, Ltd., 89, Strand , London , W.C. 


Fee* /or play* on which Ms. Frisch owns or collects the 
acting right mast he paid at the above address, or the authorised 
agents. 

To prevent useless correspondence it must be strictly under - 
stood that no reduction can be made on account qf a performance 
taking place for the benefit of a charity or any other came 
whatever . 

1. Every person who, without authority, takes part in any 
Flay, or causes any Flay to be represented, is liable to a penalty 
or damages. Penalties will always be stringently enforced in 
all cases where the title and names of the characters of a play 
have been changed or disguised. 

By the 3rd and 4th Wm. IV., c. 15, sec. 2. — 11 If *»./ person 
shall * # * represent, or cause to be represented, without 
the consent, in writing, of the Author or other Proprietor first 
had ana obtained, at anv place of dramatic entertainment 
within the Britisn dominions, any such production as afore¬ 
said, or any part thereof, every such offender shall be liable for 
each and every such representation to the payment of, an 
amount not less , than forty shillings, or to the full amount of 
a benefit or advantage arising from such representation, of the 
injury and toes sustained by the plaintiff therefrom. ” 
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2. It is no defence that the performance wa» in aid of a 
charity or by amateurs. 

In the case of Byron y. Finch, tried before Theobald Par¬ 
nell, Esq., County Court Judge at Limerick, in January, 1880, 
Mr. Connolly for the defence said :—“ Was not the perform¬ 
ance in aid of Barrington’s Hospital ? Mr. Byron wants to 
prevent us from being charitable here.” The Judge said 
“ There is no use in these observations, Mr. Connolly. If the 
Histrionic Society want to be charitable they cannot be so at 
Mr. Byron’s expense.” And in the case of French v. Styles, 
tried at the Bloomsbury County Court, London, in February, 
1881, the defendant contended “that as he had not been paid 
for his services, and the performance was for the benefit of 
another member of the Club, he was not liable.” The Judge, 
Francis Bacon, Esq., said “ The law was very clear, and the 
defendant was liable. ” 

3. It is immaterial where the performance .takes place. 

“What is said by all the Judges just comes to this, that the 

very first time you use a place for the performance of a dra¬ 
matic piece, that constitutes the place then for the first time a 
* Place of Dramatic Entertainment. * * Palmer v. Brassington. * ” 
Judgment of Thomas Ellison, Esq., Judge of the County Court 
of Yorkshire, holden at Sheffield. “ The use for the time in 
question, and not for a former time, is the essential fact. 

, ‘ Bussell v. Smith/ 12 Q. B., N.S., 217.” 

4. It is no defence that money was not taken. 

“ Although in the case of * Bussell v. Smith,' reference was 
made to the fact that no charge was made at the door, that was 
no element at all in considering the question whether a place is 
a place of Dramatic Entertainment. ‘ Palmer v. Brassington/ ” 

Fees, however, need not be paid for performances taking 
place in a private dwelling house to invited guests, where no 
money or consideration be taken for admission, tickets or pro¬ 
grammes sold, or a collection made. 

Performances by Private Clubs. 

Jin the action French v. Theobalds and others, judgment 
was given in the Queen’s Bench Division for separate penalties 
and for costs against the President and Secretary respectively 
of a Club when a dramatic piece was performed to an audience 
composed of members, and although no charge was made for 
admission, the subscription of membership was held to be the 
consideration for admission. ” 

6. The fee must be paid prior to performance. 

In the case of French v. Dye, heard at the Camberwell 
County Court, the defendant contended that, he had tendered 
the fee after the performance, but that the plaintiff had re¬ 
fused to accept it. The Judge said that the law clearly stated 
that oonsent in writing of the Author or Proprietor must be 
first had and obtained, and gave judgment for the plaintiff 
(or the full penalty and costs. 

It is not required by law to have a notice printed on a play, 
to the effect that it is copyright, and a play must not be con¬ 
sidered free because it does not contain such notice. 
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